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OUR DAY 


PRELUDE, 

HE devil take the 
hindmost,” is the 
watchword of 


' 
"7 
% our pagan com- 


) 


4 


mercialism. But 
the distinctive 
mission of our 
Christianity is to 
individualize and 
moralize the 





= downmost man, 
as is profoundly proved in one of the great- 
est recent social studies, “The Genesis of 
the Social Conscience,” by Prof. H. S, Nash, 
of Harvard. (Macmillan, N. Y. $1.50.) 
Such a book exactly answers the want ex- 
pressed in a recent letter to The Reform 
Bureau, by one who wrote: “I must en- 
large my horizon and get a wider view of 
the great stream of the world’s life cur- 
rent.” The narrower life that most Christ- 
ians are content to lead, is expressed by 
another correspondent in cancelling mem- 
bership in this national work of Christian 
patriotism, who 
come first,” 


writes: “Home calls 
which is but one of many indi- 
eations that in most people provincialism 
takes the place of patriotism. They are 
more ready to give one hundred dollars to 
some scheme of local philanthropy, than 
to give one dollar to a national movement 
of wider and deeper usefulness; more 
anxious that their Congressman shall get 
an appropriation for a new local postoffice, 
than 'that he shall promote moral measures 


that would bless the whole land. The na- 
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tional hymn would fit them better if it 
ran: 
My city, ’tis of thee, 
Home of my folks and me, 
Of thee I sing. 

That an increasing number are aspiring 
to a wider horizon, is daily evidenced by 
the multiplying calls for the “Topic-a- 
Month Course of Reform Studies,” which 
the Bureau will issue in October in a ten- 
cent text book entitled, “Social Progress,” 
for which stamps, whether American or 
Canadian, will be accepted. The topic for 
October is, “The Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Crime,” to the study of which the 
appalling crimes of ‘tthe past month, re- 
corded below, call every Christian citizen, 
like clamorous fire-bells at night. We sug- 
gest that pastors begin, in October, a 
“Monthly Prelude of Reform News,” for 
the third Sabbath evening of the month, 
using our “Monthly March of Reform” in 
part, and adding to it. Let this be followed 
by a sermon on the reform topic of the 
month, and that, in turn, by a conference 
on the subject in the young people’s meet- 
ing, or in the genera] prayer meeting, or 
Bible class. The course is pre-eminently 
suitable for regular monthly consideration 
in preachers’ meetings, for the reforms 
considered are those that call for united 
action, and those which are neglected by 
our belated theological seminaries. 

We also urge that while Senators and 
Congressmen are at home in October and 
November, delegations of their constitu- 
ents be organized to visit them in the in- 
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terest of pending moral measures, as dele- 
gations visited Mr. McKinley at Canton, in 
the interest of money. Petitions having 
been previously adopted in public meetings, 
should be presented with brief but im- 
pressive addresses, asking that the Senator 
or Congressman will not only present the 
petitions in Congress, but also work for the 
passage of the bills. The Reform Bureau 
will freely furnish petitions. 


LEADING EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


British advance up the Nile, triumphant- 
ly continued, but British expedition 
against rebellious Mohammedan tribes on 
the Afghan frontier, checked by a serious 
reverse. 

Alliance of Republic of France with the 
despotic Czar, officially announced, but 
without particulars. 

Peace at last concluded between Greece 
and Turkey, with loss of territory and 
heavy debt for Greece. 

Barrios, the President of the new Cen- 
tral American Republic, defeated by reb- 
els, and the Republic likely to fall apart 
and become a new illustration of the in- 
stability of Sabbathless Spanish Repub- 
lies. 

A fast steamship service between Canada 
and Great Britain established. 

The Bank of England encourages bimet- 
alists, and excites bakers by proposing to 
hold one-fifth of the bullion kept as se- 
curity against its note issue in silver, pro- 
vided the French mint will re-open to the 
free coinage of silver, and provided, also, 
that silver prices for buying and selling are 
satisfactory. 

Price of silver falls to 40 cents for the 
silver in a dollar. 

Vain efforts made to ascertain who 
smuggled into the tariff conference re- 
port the provision against Canadian rail- 
roads and their American patrons. 

Excitement and suffering in France, by 
increase in price of bread, due to rise in 
the price of wheat. 

Yellow fever breaks out in the South, for 
the first time in many years, due, probab- 
ly, to Mississippi floods of the past summer. 

The coal miners strike compromised at a 
figure about midway between the amount 
received at the time of the strike, and the 
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sum justly demanded, affording new evi- 
dence of the need of better legal adjust- 
ments for such controversies. 

Seth Low accepts non-partisan nomina- 
tion for Mayor of “Greater New York,” 
with a strong utterance on partisanship 
and a weak one on the saloon. (See below.) 

President Andrews yields to the request 
of repentant trustees of Brown University 
and withdraws his resignation, which has 
promoted wholesome discussion. 


NOTABLE SAYINGS OF THE MONTH, 


The Interior: “Christianity is not sim- 
ply putting man in right relations toward 
God, but it is equally and emphatically put- 
ting him in right relations toward his fel- 
low. The very atmosphere of the gospel 
is fellowship, and the churches might as 
well be empty of worshipers as empty of 
the vital air of brotherly love. * * The 
best way to fill our churches is to broaden 
our own hearts ;and the surest way to de- 
plete them is to convert them into mere 
bargain counters of salvation.” 

The Voice: “Nothing has happened in 
recent times which has done more to dis- 
pel the delusion that every interest, moral 
and otherwise, must succumb to a mone- 
tary and mercenary consideration than the 
ease of Pres. Andrews. When the com- 
mittee of Brown’s corporation intimated 
that one of the principal reasons for cal- 
ling Pres. Andrews down was that his 
financial views tightened the purse-strings 
of certain moneyed men who were dis- 
posed to give good gifts to the University, 
it may or may not have stated a fact, but 
it voiced a motive which is exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to many men who in no way sym- 
pathize with Pres. Andrew’s financial 
views. Pres, Andrew’s case has done much 
to encourage thoughtful and honest men 
to be true to their convictions, no matter 
what effect it may have upon their own 
money-getting power or the interest of 
the country’s millionaires.” 

Mrs. M. B. Platt, President D. C. W. C. T. 
U., on the Princeton case: “Church au- 
thorities should promptly bring to account 
any member who will so stultify his 
church, no matter whether he be an hum- 
ble laborer, professor in a great univer- 
sity, President or ex-President of the 
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United States. ‘Between right and wrong 
there can be but one common ground, and 
that a battle-ground.’ The liquor traffic 
is WRONG! Then, let the Church of God 
fight it wherever it appears.” 

Springfield Republican, on the injunc- 
tions against coal miners: “What would 
be said of an equity judge who should en- 
join all people from committing any un- 
lawful acts? Then, unlawful acts would 
first become contempts of court, and the 
victims would be subject to prosecution, 
trial, and punishment by the judge alone. 
The enormity of such a proceeding is pal- 
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of New York will not be called upon to 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine. It will not 
lie within his province to recognize Cuban 
beligerency. The negotiation of treat.es, 
the management of National finances, the 
execution of the Tariff law, will not be 
intrusted to him. The rational man se- 
lects his servants for the work they have 
to do. He does not choose a coachman for 
his skill as a carpenter, nor a music teacher 
for his knowledge of gold mining.” 

Hon. Seth Low’s white flag to the saloon 
in letter of acceptance: “New York, 
while characteristically an American city, 
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MR. R-CHARD CROKER’S NOTION OF A MODEL city.—Zimes-Herald. 


pable. But it is precisely of the nature of 
Judge Jackson’s proceeding.” 

John G, Woolley, at National Convention 
of the United Presbyterian Christian 
Union: “After fifty years of education, 
evangelization, and legislation, the saloon 
is commander-in-chief of our political 
forces. It holds its place by virtue of 
owning a controlling interest in each of 
the ruling parties, and the church vote is 
in the deal. The policeman sells out to the 
saloon keeper, because the legislature 
sold out to the saloon, and the legislature 
sells out to the saloon, because the people 
have already sold out to the saloon party.” 

New York Tribune: “The next Mayor 


is also, as the Germans say, a world city. 
It is cosmopolitan in fact and cosmopoli- 
tan in sentiment. Men of every sort of up- 
bringing must be able to live in such a 
city happily and naturally, of course with 
due regard to the rights and convictions 
of others, Legislators on this subject 
should never forget that the Excise law 
stands midway between the laws that 
everybody believes in, and the dead laws 
that nobody believes in, and that the ef- 
fective public sentiment behind it, locally, 
is the only permanent force on which to 
depend in its administration. For this 
reason, in my opinion, an excise law, so 
far as it affects the daily life and the 
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habits of the people, should reflect the pub- 
lic opinion of the city. On such points, in 
ease of radical differences of opinion, I 
should take the appeal to the people them- 
selves. In a community like this, I know 
of no better way to secure for an excise 
law the support of a public sentiment 
that will sustain its even enforcement.” 


CLASSIFIED REFORM NEWS OF THIS MONTH." 


CIVIL SERVICE. 

Attacks on Civil Service Reform multiply 
and naturally come mostly from the na- 
tional party which has just come to power. 
The Kentucky and Pennsylvania Republi- 
can conventions both condemned civil ser- 
vice, coupling it with condemnation of 
Pres. Cleveland, who left more Republicans 
than Democrats in the classified service. 
A Nationa] Anti-Civil Service League has 
been formed at Washington. Yet more 
serious is the decision of Justice Cox, of 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia that a Presidential civil service 
order, so far as it exceeds the civil service 
law, is “a matter between the President 
and his Cabinet, and not a matter for the 
courts,” suggesting that the gains made by 
orders of Harrison, Cleveland and McKinley 
should be put into the law, or, better, into 
the Constitution, as in their present form 
they can at any time be canceled by one 
stroke of any President’s pen. 

CHARITY REFORM. 

The time has come to include both 
“tips” and pensions in charity reform. 
Every soldier, entitled to a pension, should 
“run to earth” the pension frauds that 
dishonor the whole system, and shadow all 
its beneficiaries. It now costs this nation 
a tax of $10.00 per family for pensions, and 
the pension list, instead of decreasing as 
veterans die, increased 12,850 for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, as against 154 for the 
previous year. 

\s for “tips,” which are beggary, brib- 
ery and burglary, the war on them has 
begun among their supposed beneficiaries 
in Paris, where the waiters are not only 
required to take, in lieu of wages, what 
fees they can extort, but are often obliged 
to pay for the chance. In this country 
they are joined by the porters of Pullman, 
who makes his patrons pay the chief part 
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of his porter’s wages, after over-charging 
for bed and food. It will be remembered 
that New York waiters not long since 
struck against this same system. Every 
one who refuses to sustain this European 
fraud will, in reality, be helping the wait- 
ers to deliverance, and need not suffer by 
a hold-up if he will insist on his rights. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

The Supreme Court of the German Em- 
pire, contrary to the wish of the Emperor, 
has decided that a “Morganatic marriage” 
is a real marriage, and a child so begotten 
by a king or prince, has all the rights of 
one born in lawful wedlock, a wholesome 
and mortal blow to such unions. 


EDUCATION, 


The “vacation schools,” conducted in 
New York by its Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, have 
peen so successful this year, that it is ex- 
pected the Board of Education will adopt 
them next year. One of the most interest- 
ing features of the schools this summer has 
been a miniature city, carried on by the 
scholars as a school of civics in prepara- 
tion for citizenship in “Greater New York.” 
One of the signs of the times is the ad- 
vertisement of a school in The Century, in 
which the only cut represents the “Prize 
Athlete, 1897.” 


GAMBLING, 


New Jersey is on the home stretch in 
its memorable contest with the gamblers. 
Two years ago, the people repudiated their 
Democratie rulers because of their open 
alliance with race gamblers, and elected 
Republicans in their place on the anti- 
lottery issue, with the party pledge that 
an anti-gambling amendment should be 
put into the Constitution. Since the first 
steps were taken, some of the Republican 
leaders have shown a disposition to evade 
the issue, if possible, but Vice President 
Hobart, the State leader of the party, has 
insisted that the promise must be kept. 
The vote (Sept. 28,) will have been taken 
at a special election, before this reaches 
our readers, but the writer fears’ the 
churches have not sufficiently aroused the 
people to secure a victory. 

And the experience of New York shows 
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that if victorious, the legislature, itself, 
may be the first to break the people’s law. 
All over New York state, whose constitu- 
tion forbids all gambling, not excepting 
even church gambling in raffles, gambling 
has gone on this year as if there were no 
law, human or Divine, against it, under the 
leadership of the millionaire New York 
Jockey Club. The New York Herald, 
World, Journal, Telegram, publish daily 
guides to betting. Saratoga was “wide 
open” this year, not race gambling only, 
but all other kinds going on unrestricted. 
Even from a gambler’s standpoint, the 
racing was honey-combed with dishonor 
and trickery. The New York Tribune, in 
an article friendly to racing, recently said: 
“No golf player was ever known to cheat 
or to take an unfair advantage. When 
will arrive that happy day when every turf 
man in America, every owner, trainer and 
jockey can lay his hand upon his heart, lift 
his eyes to heaven, and say with all the 
solemnity, sincerity and veracity of Truth- 
ful James, himself, ‘I am always open and 
fair and above-board on the turf. I never 
try any tricks. My conscience is void of 
offense. The record of my turf-doings is 
white as snow!’ When, oh, when, will that 
blissful day be here?” 


IMMIGRATION 

The year ending with June 30, 1897, has 
230,832 immigrants recorded. This is 
about 112,000 fewer than for the preceding 
year (which year had the lowest record of 
immigration since 1887,) and is lower than 
in any year since 1879. Comparing it with 
years of especially large immigration, we 
find the total for 1897 less than a third of 
that for 1882, little more than a third of 
that for 1892, and less than half of that for 
nine out of the fourteen years from 1880 
to 1893. But prosperity always increases 
immigration, and the Lodge bill should be 
passed at the very opening of Congress, to 
shut out the illiterates. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 

The unprecedented use of injunctions 
against the striking miners, and the shoot- 
ing of many of them who were marching 
on the public highway, by a sheriff and his 
deputies, with the subsequent calling out 


of troops, has intensified the antagonism 


of capital and labor beyond the parties 
directly affected, and makes it increasing- 
ly important that those who believe this 
problem must be settled by reason and 
religion, or forever unsettled by revolu- 
tion, should hasten to hold such friendly 
conferences of capital and labor in the 
churches as were held with good effect in 
Toledo and Columbus by order of the 
State Congregational Association. See Dr. 
Washington Gladdeus’ “Industrial Situa- 
tion.” (E. J. Goodrich, Oberlin, O. Ten 
cents.) 

With the report of the great success of 
postal savings banks in Canada, where the 
depositers last year were 158,398, and their 
deposits $28,932,926, comes the announce- 
ment of Postmaster General Long that 
our own country will at last fall into line 
with other nations in this tried and proved 
plan that makes every country postoffice 
the people’s bank. 

The Seaboard Air Line has put on its 
road an “Industrial Train,” which is a 
moving mechanie’s fair and _ industrial 
school, to give free instruction to its 
patrons from town to town. 

The Salvation Army is planning a farm 
colony for California. 

The Dingley tariff will bring one of the 
leading soap manufacturing firms of Eng- 
land, Lever Brothers, to New York. The 
firm has an interesting profit-sharing fea- 
ture worthy of wide imitation. The divi- 
dends are not in money, which might be 
quickly squandered, but in the rent of a 
company house. For the first year of his 
employment with the firm, a man pays a 
certain rent, which is somewhat smaller 
than the rent of a similar house elsewhere. 
The second year his rent is reduced, and a 
further reduction is made each year, until 
at the end of ten years’ service he gets his 
house free of rent, while his wages, unless 


he is promoted, remain the same. 


LAW AND ORDER 


A Mexican, who had attempted to assas- 
sinate President Diaz, while awaiting jus- 
tice, and in a straight jacket, because con- 
sidered insane, was lynched, not in the 
excitement of his arrest, but many hours 
afterward, by a mob that first over- 
powered his guards at the prison and then 
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hacked him to pieces with knives and dag- 
gers. If this had happened a quarter of a 
century back, it would have prompted in- 
numerable contrasts between Roman Cath- 
olic countries and Protestant, between 
Latin civilization and Anglo-Saxon. But, 
today, our country beats the world in law- 
lessness, at least the civilized world, and 
has this month eclipsed its own record, not 
only in quantity, but also in quality, es- 
pecially by a lynching of five men sus- 
pected of robbery only, in Versailles, Ind., 
a little village, whose act with other hor- 
rible recent developments of hoodlumism 
in New England villages and the facts 
stated in our last month’s article, and be- 
low, about New York’s Sabbath-breaking 
villages, which are adding Drink and Lust 
to make up a trinity of hell in their sub- 
urban Sunday resorts, with petty gambling 
all the week, suggest that the old proverb 
that “God made the country, but man 
” needs revision, the devil 
having been allowed to take full charge of 
both, because the churches do not yet ap- 


made the town, 


preciate that they are called to united ac- 
tion to save society, not individual souls 
alone. 

The Outlook speaks of “the spirit of law- 
lessness, which is rife among American 
youth.” The Springfield Republican has 
recently devoted much space to sympos- 
iums on the cause of it. The newspapers, 
themselves, with their illegal Sunday edi- 
tions and glorifying crime, have been one 
of the chief causes. The daily papers all 
over ‘the country have been discussing the 
hoodlumism developing more and more at 
the ball games. The New York Herald 
headed an editorial “Baseball and Rowdy- 
ism,” and pictured a free fight in a car- 
toon labeled “An Every-day Scene on the 
Baseball Field.” The New York Sun heads 
an editorial, “Let Us Have Clean Ball Play- 
ing,” and in an article on the same subject 
uses the following headliness: “Baseball 
as it is played. Part of the performance 
furnished by the noisy crowd. Abuse and 
unprintable expletives are hurled at the 
impeturbable umpire, etc.” About the 
same time the Associated Press reported 
an umpire mobbed at Newport, R. I., and 
“taken away in an ambulance.” The 
papers need not make so hard a problem of 
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finding the causes of this form of lawless- 
ness, since the clubs themselves, in violat- 
ing the Sundaiy laws, have invited the law- 
less and made them more so, and have, by 
the same habit, driven away the law-abid- 
ing all the week. 

One of the causes of lawlessness, the 
soulless corporations, figures in a Sunday 
invasion of the village of Pottersville, N. J., 
by a Schutzenbund with a car-load of beer, 
in defiance of law and of a public meeting, 
an invasion which was defeated at first by 
the citizens, but became successful by the 
active aid and trickery of President James 
Pideock, of the Rockaway Valley Railway. 
Railroads, owned and managed by Christ- 
ian men, are everywhere in the habit of 
selling liquors, breaking the Sabbath, and 
abetting prize-fighting and gambling. It 
is reported that the railroads of New Jer- 
sey will use their great powers to defeat 
the amti-gambling amendment, because 
they have crowds to carry wherever 
gambling is on. Preachers need to arouse 
the sense of responsibility in railway 
owners and managers. 

Two hundred and fifty-five chiefs-of- 
police tell The Voice of Sept. 2 that more 
than half the crimes are due to drink. 

The most serious aspect of our national 
lawlessness is illustrated by Hon. Seth 
Low’s surrender to the saloons. He speaks 
in another part of his letter of “the obli- 
gation of the official oath as mayor, to 
make the interests of the city the para- 
mount concern.” He needs to be reminded 
that the oath makes the enforcement of all 
the laws of the state to be his sworn duty, 
regardless of what may be the “local senti- 
ment” of any spot where crime may have 
congregated in undue proportion. It is 
folly to give home rule to a cancer which 
needs, rather, a lance in defense of the 
State’s body politic. And it is unbecoming 
for a candidate for mayor, having no more 
power than any other citizen in making 
State liquor laws, to declare himself in 
favor of a change in laws which it will be 
his duty to enforce. Mr. Low, as Mayor 
of Brooklyn, made a like surrender to sa- 
loon domination, and it is a sign of the 
times that a man so eminent and excellent 
should yield the sceptre of “Greater New 
York” in advance to the saloon, which it is 
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PRESIDENT 


thus shown is to be greatest of all, whether 
Platt, or Croker, or Low wins the election. 


LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


The Sergeant-at-Arms of the United 
States Senate, Richard J. Bright, stirred up 
by cases of drunkenness among the em- 
ployes in the National Capitol, due to its 
unlicensed saloons, has ordered its saloons 
“closed until Congress returns,” when 
there should be such a host of petitions in 
its post office for the passage of the Gal- 
linger-Ellis bill, to prohibit the sale of 
liquors in all government buildings, as will 
continue the closing and also close the 
bars in the immigrant stations, soldiers’ 
homes and canteens, the last of which 
have been increased by ex-Reformer Roose- 
velt, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
in the establishment of a rum-shop in the 
naval barracks at Newport. 


ANDREWS. 


A correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une, writing from Italy, says that the 
greatest drinkers there are American 
tourists who abstain when at home, but 
are “first to order wine with their meals 
when abroad.” 

In Albany, N. Y., one, Jesse Agor, has 
been convicted for selling hard cider with- 
out a liquor license. 

In a Presbyterian pulpit of the Metho- 
dist Chureh at Saratoga, on Aug. 15, Bish- 
op Newman made the following utterance, 
as reported in daily papers, which we pub- 
lish as a sign of the which 
should be contrasted with the official ut- 


times, and 


terances of the General Conference on 
moderation and license: 

“There are three concessions which tem- 
perance advocates are bound to make, 
namely: that while wines and liquors are 
not indispensable to the welfare of man- 
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kind, they, nevertheless, have their legiti- 
mate uses: that the occasional drinking of 
wines and liquors is not drunkenness as 
denounced in the Bible, and that while it 
is true that all confirmed drunkards were 
once moderate drinkers, yet all moderate 
drinkers do not become confirmed drunk- 
ards. While some people favor High Li- 
cense, some Local Option, and others de- 
mand Prohibition, he believed that what 
is most needed in all classes is magnanim- 
ity born of self-denial, ete.” 


NEWSPAPER REFORM. 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt says, in The 
Atlantic Monthly for September: “Of 
all the forces that tend for evil in a great 
city like New York, probably no other is 


so potent as the sensational press,” and as 
if to furnish an “exhibit”? in proof, the 
New York Journal, about the same time, 
appears with the following headline over 
a large portrait on its first page: “The 
Nerviest Burglar in Brooklyn.” 

The New York Herald, the originator of 
the assignation “Personal” column, copied 
by other papers, still continues its con- 
spiracy against purity, and is, neverthe- 
less, edited by a preacher, and admitted to 
Christian homes and 
rooms. 


religious reading 
PEACE. 

The National Bar Association, at Cleve- 
land, urged the present Administration to 
persist in efforts to consummate the Anglo- 
Saxon arbitration treaty. 

IMPURITY. 

It is announced that the Commissioners 
of the I)istrict of Columbia, in view of the 
approaching completion of the new post- 
office building in Washington, which is to 
be oeeipied by thousands of government 
employes, will “move” the brothels that 
surround it on three sides, to some other 
section of the city. There seems to be no 
thought, on their part, nor much demand 
even in the churches for the suppression 
of these sixty pest-houses, worse than 
vellow fever, in that they destroy both 
body and soul. Christian people, and even 
preachers, are generally ignorant of the 
failures of distriected vice, and so are mak- 


ing pe effective resistance to the growing 
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movement to extend the license policy 
from liquors to lust, which is likely to 
occur first in England, for India, where so 
good a woman as Lady Somerset leads the 
wrong side, then, in England, for itself, 
then, in England-aping New York, and so 
to the country at large. Let every friend 
of purity read up, and then speak up. The 
best literature is that of the American 
Purity Alliance, Charities Building, New 
York, and of the Purity Departments of 
the W. C. T. U. 

The Outlook reports that President Mec- 
Kinley has appointed as Consul General to 
Shanghai, a divorced adulterer who, at 
the time of the appointment was known 
to the President, not only to be such, but 
also to be then living with his guilty para- 
mour, unmarried. 

As if the previous record of village 
crimes in this article were not enough, 
reports come of assaults upon women and 
girls in villages, and a country letter ex- 
claims, “A girl eannot safely go a few 
rods away from her home to a_ berry 
patch, in these days.” 

In the Ohio Populist Convention, those 
opposed to uniting with the Democrats, 
triumphed. On which The Outlook says: 
“This action would have proven a great 
boon to the Republicans, had not charges 
of bribery, made on the floor of the Con- 
vention, led to the appointment of an in- 
vestigatine committee, before which two 
Cleveland delegates declared that they had 
been given money by the chairman of the 
Republican State Committee to work 
against fusion. One of the delegates pro- 
duced the cheek given him. The Republi- 
can chairman denies the bribery, but ad- 
mits having had interviews with the two 
delegates. He claims that the check given 
to one of them was merely a ‘personal 
loan.’ ” 

The Albany Express, under an American 
flag, flies this motto: “Our Country—may 
she ever be right, but right or wrong, our 
Country.” 

In view of such facts, the Prohibition 
Party of New York City is giving away 
cakes of soap with documents by way of 
intimation that politics need washing, and 
that voters should seek a clean party. 

One of the worst bits of demagoguery 
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GEN’L. JOHN EATON, 


EX-UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


in the last Congress, was the appropriation 
of $120,000 to send out common seeds as a 
charity to farmers and favored constitu- 
ents. The new Secretary of Agriculture 
wil]. use the appropriation to promote 
sugar beet culture in the West, camphor 
trees in the South, also to promote the 
growth of walnut trees and European 


grapes, 
PRISON REFORM. 


The annual meeting of the Social Science 
Association in Saratoga, was devoted large- 
ly to the problems of crime. Prof. Francis 
Wayland discussed the alarming increase 
of hoodlumism in New England villages, 
and recommended the extension of the in- 
termediate sentence, now used only for 
felonies, to misdemeanors, that boys 
might be reformed before permanently 


deformed. Mr. W. M. F. Round, of the 
New York Prison Association, lamented 
that the prisons are in politics, and so 
“spoiled” in the interest of parties and 
politicians. He especially urged that 
many who are in prisons, should be trans- 
ferred to other institutions. For example, 
all minors to reformatories or other ju- 
venile educational institutions, and all 
drunkards to inebriate asylums. The Re- 
form Bureau was represented at the meet- 
ing, not only by the superintendent, but, 
also, by.one of its trustees, Hon. John 
Eaton, ex-president of the Association, and 
ex-Commissioner of Education. 


RACE PROBLEMS. 


The experiment of substituting negro 
for white labor in the cotton mills in the 
South, is having the effect of building up 
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labor organizations among the white 
operatives. A letter to the New York 
“Evening Post” from Atlanta, Ga., says 
that the successful strike in the Fulton 
Mills in that city, occasioned by the em- 
ployment of negroes, has so strengthened 
the Textile Union, that it is doubtful 
whether, in the future, a Southern cotton 
mill can employ any negro labor unless it 
is ready to employ all negro labor. 


SABBATH DEFENSE. 


Among village offenses so numerous in 
this report, is to be noted the Sunday 
work in several mills in and near Fort 
Edward, New York. The mill at Fort 
Edward, which so offends, is a paper mill, 
there being no excuse from the nature of 
the process, but only because of rush of 
orders. The same company closes its 
paper mill in Glens Falls, where the own- 
ers, prominent church people, reside. It 
is said that the closing in this case was 
due to the revolt of the manager’s wife 
against his doing Sunday work, and re- 
quiring it of others. There has been one 
indignation meeting in Fort Edward, re- 
enforced by a pulpit appeal by the writer, 
but the battle is hindered by the general 
timidity of merchants and workmen, many 
of them once brave in war, but seemingly 
unaware that “peace hath her victories no 
less renowned.” In this little village the 
writer counted fourteen kinds of unneces- 
sary work and business going on on Sab- 
bath morning. Even in Rutland, Vt., nine 
kinds of business were in progress on the 
Sabbath following, when the’ writer 
preached there, and Albany, N. Y., where 
he spoke. the next Sabbath, was much 
worse. And yet in none of these three 
places was there any union movement of 
the churches for the defense of the im- 
periled Sabbath. In Saratoga, where the 
writer spent a few days between Sundays, 
Sabbath-breaking was worst of all, and 
resistance by the churches least of all. 
The only spring that closes on the Sab- 
bath, is the new Lincoln Spring, which is 
already distancing most of the others, 
nevertheless, in popularity. 

In Hamilton, Ontario, the courts have 
again decided in favor of Sunday street 
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cars on a Strained interpretation of the 
’ 


word “passengers” in a law passed when 
the word referred only ‘to people on 
through railroad trains. 

Press reports indicate that thousands of 
the Grand Army of the Republic went to 
their annua] encampment in Buffalo, on 
Sunday trains, so thoughtlessly attacking 
the laws they once defended. 

Among recent railway wrecks reported, 
is one of a Sunday excursion train to a 
Methodist camp-meeting in Maine, indicat- 
ing that this “scandal of Methodism,” as 
the New England Conference termed it, is 
not yet abated. 

\s if the Sabbath had not outside foes 
enough in this hour of its greatest peril, 
Dr. Newman Smyth has attacked, in The 
Congregationalist, the new Sunday law of 
Connecticut, on the unfounded assumption 
that it seeks, “by positive force of law, to 
secure moral and religious results.” The 
law, in fact, merely seeks what he admits 
to be proper “to protect all classes in the 
legal right and liberty of a day of Sabbath 
rest.” 

Here is the law, worthy of general 
adoption, rather than criticism: “Every 
person who shall do any secular business 
or labor, except works of necessity and 
mercy, or keep open any shop, warehouse, 
or manufacturing establishment, or ex- 
pose any property for sale, or engage in 
any sport between 12 o’clock Saturday 
night and 12 o’clock Sunday night, shall be 
fined not more than $50.” The sports that 
now crowd the Sabbath, are to those that 
furnish them, also, work and_ business, 
and to others a disturbance, and, most of 
all, a prominent cause of crime, and on 
all these counts to be prohibited by civil 
law. No religious act is enjoined, nor is 
any mere sin against God which is not also 
a wrong to man, prohibited by the law. 

In almost every American city and vil- 
lage the first sound one hears on Sabbath 
morning is the voice of childhood breaking 
the law, erying the Sunday papers. A 
quarter of million such waking calls, by 
midget anarchists, ought to be enough to 
awaken the preachers and churches, the 
young people’s societies at least, to a 
united Sabbath defense campaign. 
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MELVILLE E. STONE. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MANAGER OF 


A ROMANCE OF 


BY GEORGE T. B. 


NE of the most wonderful rooms in 
the world is the office of Melville 
E. Stone, manager of the Associ- 
ated Press. It is large, well-lighted and 
luxurious, located on the seventh floor of 
the Western Union Telegraph Building, 
Chicago. It is the keyboard from which 
radiate spider-like lines of telephone, tele- 
graph and cable which encircle the globe. 
Thither is flashed the important news of 
every civilized nation. It is thrilling to sit 
there and feel the world’s pulse as it surges 
in on the electric waves. It is solemnly 
grand to hear the throbbing of the great 
heart of humanity as it beats now in joy- 
ful jubilee and next in awful catastrophe. 
It is heart-rending to listen to its never- 
ending tale of murder, robbery, arson, and 
sorrow. Aye! It is, indeed, a wondrous 
room, 

Seated before a heavy oak desk, sits the 
director of this marvelous institution. He 
is 50 years of age, tall, slender, a dynamo 
of energy. He is the editor-in-chief of the 
world-wide news of 2,400 daily and weekly 
newspapers of America. His reporters are 
counted by the ten thousand, and they 
“cover” the earth. Within twelve inches 


1. PUSHING TO 


THE REMARKABLE RECORD OF 


In the village of Hudson, Ill., in the year 
1848, there was born in the humble home of 
Rev. Elijah Stone, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, a son, Melville E., 
whom he little supposed would become the 
active head of one of the greatest news- 
gathering agencies the world has ever 
known. In 1860 Mr. Stone removed to Chi- 
cago as pastor of Centenary Methodist 
Church, and young Melville pursued his 


THE WORLD’S 


GREATEST NEWS AGENCY. 


JOURNALISM. 


DAVIS. 


of his ear is a long-distance telephone, 
toward which he leans frequently and 
talks in low tones, now with a friend 
across the street, now with the eastern 
manager of the Associated Press in New 
York, now with his western agent in San 
Francisco. 

Set in his desk are six pearl buttons. 
At a slight pressure upon one of them, 
presto! the door opens, and Mr. Stone’s 
genie, in the shape of his six-foot secre- 
tary, appears tablet in hand to receive 
dictation for letters and messages by mes- 
senger. 

In the center of the room stands a large 
table around which the board of directors 
of the A, P. gathers quarterly. The walls 
of Horace 
Dana and other past 


are adorned with engravings 
Greely, Charles A. 
and present stars of journalism; also with 
framed copies of the first issue of “The 
New York Sun,” “Herald” and “Tribune.” 

These and other things I observed dur- 
ing my morning call upon Mr. Stone one 
day last summer. He received me cordial- 
ly anl after some hesitation consented to 
give me the outline facts of his career, 
daily life and methods of work. 


THE FRONT. 
AN ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN. 


studies in the public schools of the city, 
completing the high school course in 1867. 
He early caught the newspaper fever, be- 
coming a reporter on the Chicago Tribune 
during the summer of ’64, and acting as 
itinerating correspondent until his gradu- 
ation. Two years later his father assisted 
him in the purchase of a foundry and ma- 
chine shop. But his business career was 
cut short by the great Chicago fire of 1871, 
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which destroyed everything he had accum- 
ulated. Shortly after he became a report- 
er on the old Chicago Republican. 

“About this time,” said Mr. Stone, in an- 
swer to my queries, “a Mr. Scammon 
bought the Chicago Republican and con- 
verted it into The Inter Ocean. 
ing of my newspaper work through my 
brother who was a friend of his, he offered 
me the city editorship. I gladly accepted 


Know- 


it. Later I became, also, writing editor. 
Then my health broke down and I traveled 
for some months. On my return I became 
managing editor of the Mail, and later of 
the consolidated ‘Post and Mail,’ in whose 
interest I went to Washington. There I 
joined the Bureau of the New York Her- 
ald. Three years later I returned to Chi- 
cago, and established a 1-cent paper, “The 
Daily News.” The first issue appeared on 
Christmas Day, 1875. I was assisted in the 
venture by an Englishman named Percy 
Meggy, who put in $5,000, and I what little 
I had saved, Later he sold out his inter- 
est to me, and I resold it to Victor F. Law- 
son, who had been a high school mate. 
He became business manager and myself 
editor. 

“In 1881 we started the ‘Chicago Morn- 
ing News’—now ‘The Chicago Record.’ I 
edited both papers until my health broke 
down in ’88. Then I sold out my entire 
interest to Mr. Lawson and spent three 
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IN 1856.—EIGHT YEARS OLD. 


years in Europe with my family. On 
again returning to Chicago in ’91, I organ- 
ized the Globe National Bank, and took the 
vice presidency for a year. Afterward I 
was elected president, which position I 
still hold. 

“In March, 1892, the directors of the As- 
sociated Press appointed a committee to 
ask me to become their general manager. 
[ accepted their proposition, and still hold 
the position, and I guess that’s about all 
there is to the facts of my life,” said Mr. 
Stone with the air of one who had achieved 
a success hardly worth mentioning. 


Il HOW HE WORKS AND LIVES. 


SURPRISING TASKS ACCOMPLISHED BY 
THE AID OF MODERN INVENTIONS 


The length of our interview being lim- 
ited by an appointment of Mr. Stone’s, he 
told me to fire away fast with my ques- 
tions and he would answer aS many as 
possible. 

Accordingly I began: 

“What do you consider the rock-bottom 
secret of your success?” 

“Hard work,” he answered with empha- 
sis. “There is no genius in the world 
equal to honest, hard work.” 

“But how do you manage to turn out 
such amazing amounts of work?” I asked. 

“Well, chiefly by the aid of the tele- 
phone and stenographer. Why, do you 
know,” Mr. Stone exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally, “a man today with the assistance of 
the telegraph, telephone, stenographer 
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and typewriter can accomplish four times 
as much as he could ten years ago. I keep 
two stenographers at work frequently and 
make large use of the telephone. Then 
there is a great deal saved by getting the 
other fellow to do your own work,” said he 
winking slyly. 

But even the above explanation does not 
decrease the wonder at the gigantic tasks 
he has performed. For example, in addi- 
tion to all his other duties, Mr. Stone was 
the Drainage Canal 
Board up to last November. He sold bonds, 


disbursed the funds and, in all, paid out 


treasurer of famous 


nineteen millions of dollars in three years. 
He was vice president of the Union League 
Club last year, and this year is one of the 
directors of the Chicago Club. 

“Will you not give me the outline of a 
typical day’s work?” I asked, eagerly. 


“yea.” 


he said with his English drawl, 


while he went here and there about the 
room. 
“You know I live at Glencoe, twenty 


miles north of Chicago, on the Lake Shore. 
I rise at 7 o’clock and take my dogs out 
for a tramp of half or three-quarters of a 


mile before breakfast. I keep them busy 
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romping and fetching sticks out of the 
lake, and we have a jolly time. 

“IT get down here by 9 o’clock. Call in 
my secretary and go rapidly through my 
correspondence. It is 


dictation, and I 


done entirely by 


have no idea how many 


Ten o’clock to 
12 o’clock, are my receiving 


letters I answer in a day. 
hours. I 
usually go to luncheon about 1 o’clock, to 
one of the clubs or hotels. 
lent of this 


I make excel- 
use hour. I make appoint- 
ments with some one beforehand, and talk 
over important matters with colleagues 
For example, 
yesterday my companion was the pres‘dent 


of the Mexican Central Railway; today, he 


and out of town people. 


is the manager of our news agency in Lon- 
don. By 2:30 o’clock I am again at my 
desk getting off later correspondence and 


attending to other work, until compelled 


to leave to catch the 5:30 train for my 
home. Sometimes, however, I work till 
late, and stop in town over night. Reach- 


ing home at 6 o’clock, I take my evening 
meal at 6:30 o’clock.” 


“And which is your hearty meal of the 
ois 


day? 


“This one, and I have 


a wise 


learned 
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IN 


thing,” said he. 
coffee. 


than whisky. 


“T never drink a drop of 
tea or I believe they are worse 
At least, I find their action 
About 
9 or 10 o’clock I go to my room and read 
until 12:30, for that’s the only chance I 


get.” 


very destructive in my own case. 


“And do you only ‘take six or seven hours 
sleep?” 

“That’s all I need, with my nervous tem- 
perament,” said he. 

“You have a family, Mr. Stone?” 

“Yes, and it runs strangely to journal- 
ism. My brother, Ormond, has charge of 
the McCormick Observatory of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and edits ‘The Annals of 
Mathematics.’ My oldest son, Herbert, is 
the editor of the ‘Chapbook.’ 
Melville E. Jr., is president of the 
Hasty Pudding Club, of Harvard. He 
the only man from the west who has ever 
held the presidency of the famous club. He 
also wrote this year’s play, which was pre- 
sented by the association. I 


My second 
son, 


is 


have a 
young daughter who is now at home. 
“Then we have cousins 


also 


galore engaged in 
the newspaper business. Mrs. Emily Craw- 
ford, the Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don ‘Daily News,’ the ablest woman jour- 
nalist in the world, 
mother’s. 


a cousin of my 
Another cousin edits the Chi- 
xago Post, another is news manager of the 
Associated Press, four more are connected 
with the Chicago Daily News, half a dozen 
others are serving on various journals, and 


is 
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it 
tended list. 

“What 
tion of the 


SO goes,” he said laughing at the ex- 


is the character of the organiza- 
Associated Press?” I asked, and 
the following state- 


n answer received 
ment: 
“The 


ganization of newspapers having for its 


Associated Press is a mutual or- 
purpose the collection and distribution of 
the important news of the world. There 
are 684 members, and about 2,400 daily and 
weekly newspapers are served through 
minor agencies. 

“For its more important service, The 
Associated Press has its own leased wires 
network across the contin- 
N. to Seattle and 
San Diego, Cal., and from Duluth, Minn., 


to New Orleans, Galveston and City of Mex- 


which form a 


ent from St. John, iy 


ico. The total mileage of this leased wire 


system is: Day wires, 6,869 miles; night 


wires, 16,365 miles. From various points 
along the trunk lines, the report is sent to 
Bach of the members en- 
gages by contract to contribute the news 


of his immediate vicinage to The Associ- 


interior cities. 


ated Press, and to no other association. 

“The annual revenues of The Associated 
Press, which are derived from assessments 
levied upon the newspapers served, exceed 
$1,700,000, while the number of words daily 
received transmitted at each of the 
more important offices is over 50,000, or the 
equivalent of thirty columns of the aver- 
age newspaper.” 

“What your duties 
with this Association ?” 


and 


are in connection 


“T have general supervision of the en- 
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tire organization, subject only to a Board 
of Directors composed of eleven members, 
who meet four times a year. I make con- 
tracts with newspapers for service, and 
with foreign News Agencies, like Reuter 
and Wolf, for the partial or exclusive use 
of their news on the American continent. 
Our contract with Reuter is an exclusive 


one.” 


“Do you leave the control of the news 
entirely to your assistants?” I inquired in 
surprise. 

“Oh, no! All the most important mat- 
ters are referred tome. For example, yes- 
terday I superintended the distribution of 
the Hawaiian Treaty: No,” said he with 
a half quizzical smile, “I am never out of 


“Whom do you consider the greatest 
journalist America has produced?” 

“Horace Greely.” 

“Whom should young journalists read 
for style?” 

“Greely for a good journalistic style. 
The man was absolutely uneducated, but 
he was remarkably direct and forceful.” 

“Who are some of the greatest living 
European journalists?” 

“Moberly Bell, the manager of the ‘Lon- 
don Times,’ is a great journalist,” said he, 
thoughtfully. “So is Labouchere, the edi- 
tor of ‘Truth.’ But I think the latter 
lacks sincerity.” 

“What about W. T. Stead?” 
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reach of the telephone. Whether at home 
or hotel, whether sleeping or waking, I 
am ever liable to be called to duty by its 
tinkle. My only real vacation is when I 
am aboard an ocean steamer.” 

“What is your favorite department of 
journalism ?” 

“The editorial page,” he replied briskly. 

“Who is your favorite author?” 

“Herbert Spencer!” he exclaimed, 

“I love his philosophy.” 


IN 1888 


“Stead is a very warm personal friend of 
mine,” he answered. “He once happily ex- 
pressed an opinion of himself and me as 
follows: ‘the radical difference between 
you and me is this: I am an evangelist au 
fond-at-bottom—and a journalist by ne- 
cessity; while you are a journalist au fond 
and an evangelist by necessity.’ I consider 
Stead rather more of an evangelist than a 
journalist. He is immensely clever, and 
very keen-minded, but somewhat erratic.” 


Ill. HOW THE ASSOCIATED PRESS IS CONDUCTED. 
GRAPHIC NARRATIVE OF THE INNER MECHANISM OF THE GREATEST NEWS AGENCY. 


Several weeks after the above interview, 
I boarded a west-bound train on the New 


York Central Railroad at Albany, N. Y. To 


my surprise and delight I found Mr. Stone 
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in my sleeper. I at once accosted him 
and requested something I had long wished 
for—the methods by which the great As- 
sociated Press is managed. He kindly con- 
sented to reveal the hidden machinery of 
the great institution, and after a moment’s 
reflection said: 

“T will first tell you about our foreign 
associates in the news-gathering business. 


Reuter is the great news-gatherer for Eng- 
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land, Scotland, Ireland and the English 
colonies, with the exception of Canada. 
Havas is the leading agency for the Latin 
countries, including France, Belgium, 
Switzerland and the South American na- 
tions. These two co-operate. In Paris, a 
Reuter man sits in Havas central office and 
sends any important news to London from 
whence it is transmitted to all the Eng- 
lish papers controlled by Reuter and vice 
versa. Then, in Germany, there is the 
Wolff Agency, with headquarters at Ber- 
lin. In twenty different European and 
Asiatic countries, there are as many na- 
tional news associations. All co-operate 
with one another in the above manner. 
The Associated Press has a London Bureau 
to which all the news of these agencies is 
sent. Thence all important doings are 
cabled to New York, and telegraphed in- 
stantly to our papers in America. You can 
imagine the tremendous amount of news 
pouring into our London office from the 
fact that it takes twenty men to handle 
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it. In this way you see the whole earth is 
‘covered.’ When Port Arthur was cap- 
tured by the Japanese in the late war, 
from our special correspondent I received 
the news fifty-five minutes after the event 
took place. It had to come to Chicago by 
way of Paris. It was transmitted through 
six languages and over twenty-seven differ- 
ent lines, making about two minutes for 
each change. Corresponding to our Lon- 
don office, Reuter has a man in New York 
who transmits to London all the import- 
ant news gathered by the Associated Press 
in the United States, Mexico and Cuba. 
“Regarding the workings of the Assoc?- 
ated Press in this country, T have an as- 
sistant manager in New York. Then the 
states are divided into four districts. The 
eastern, including the New England and 
Middle states, as far west as Pittsburg and 
Buffalo, and as far south as Washington; 
the central, including the territory be- 
tween Pittsburg and Denver and above 
Louisville; the western, including the 
states between the Rocky Mountains and 
the coast; and the southern, taking in the 
remainder of the land. Over each of these 
districts there is a superintendent with 
headquarters in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Washington. Then there 
are twelve or fifteen sub-agencies in the 
largest cities of each section. Thus, sup- 
pose a murder should be committed in 
Buffalo. The Buffalo ———, say, would 
send the story to the Associated Press 
manager in the same city. He would wire 
the New York manager as follows: ‘200 


words, murder,’ ete., giving a brief outline 
of the deed. Perhaps the manager would 
wire back, ‘500 words.’ The sub-manager 
would immediately send the story over the 
Associated Press leased line to New York 
City. A dozen papers would get it as it 
went to the metropolis, and from there it 
would be sent out all over the land. If 
President McKinley should be assassinated, 
for example, our correspondent would send 
the news to New York, from whence it 
would fly to all parts, not only of America, 
but the world, and Europeans would be 
reading about the deed within an hour 
after its occurrence.” 

“What class of news is referred to 


9. 


you. 
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MELVILLE E,. STONE TO-DAY. 


“Only the most important national and 
international matters.” 

“How many times a day are you con- 
sulted?” 

“Oh, sometimes once and sometimes ten 
or fifteen times.” 

“Of course, you have to know just what 
is going on in every part of the globe. 
How much time do you devote daily to 
reading the newspapers?” 

“Never over ten minutes,” said he with 
naive sang froid. 

“Is it possible?” I gasped in the utmost 
astonishment. 

“Certainly,” he replied. Here he took up 
the ‘Chicago Chronicle’ and began running 
over the leading articles. ‘Faure Is In 
Danger,’ was the first headline in the is- 
sue. “Well,” said Mr. Stone, “I know the 
gist of that. I am thoroughly acquainted 


with ‘the spot in Paris where the bomb 
exploded. Then the next two columns are 
merely local happenings. The following 
article about the strange murder at sea 
of the captain and first mate of a Boston 
sailing vessel, has been in the papers for 
the last four days. The peculiar thing 
about it is the fact that the ship was owned 
by the same company that sent out the 
Herbert Fuller last year, on which a sim- 
ilar tragedy took place. The next two 
columns are mere local casualties which 
in no way interest me. The headlines of 
the next story about the rise of wheat tell 
me all I care to know—the present price.” 

And so he went through the paper, page 
by page, telling me the gist of each ar- 
ticle of national importance in half a dozen 
sentences. “There is James H. Eckels’ 
speech to the bankers,” he said. I read 
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MELVILLE E. STONE, JR. 


Author of Operetta “The Flying Dutchman.” 


that in the proof before leaving New 
York.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Stone,’ I said, “that 
alone surely took you more than ten min- 
utes.” 

“Why, no,” said he, laughing, “I read it 
in about five minutes. I know him in- 
timately, and could have told beforehand 
what he would say.” 

“Well, that is the strangest contrast I 
have come across for a long time,” said I 
to Mr. Stone. “Here is the manager of 
the greatest news-gathering organization 
in America spending only ten minutes a 
day in learning what is going on through- 
out all the earth. What is the explana- 
tion ?” 

“Well, you see I have been in the busi- 
ness for twenty-five years. Then I have 
an excellent memory. I also have the 
power of absorbing the contents of an 
article at a glance.” 

It was now 5:30 o’clock p.m. “Has any 
matter been submitted to you since you 
left New York at 1 o’clock p. m.?” I 
asked. 

“No. I am on my vacation, and left 
word not to bother me. However, I can- 
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not always escape, even when on pleasure 
bent. For example, a few days ago I left 
Boston with a coaching party. We told 
no one where we were going. We drove to 
Fotboro, and were in the midst of dinner 
when a man called and wanted to know 
whether Mr. Stone, of the Associated 
Press, was present. I found that my San 
Francisco manager wanted to talk with me 
across the continent. Afterward = [ 
learned that the telephone company had 
been calling up all the stations in all the 
suburbs of Boston asking if anything had 
been seen of a coaching party.” 

I noticed that Mr. Stone had bought the 
Albany Argus, an evening paper, glanced 
at it a moment and threw it out the win- 
dow. 

“What did you get from that paper?” I 
asked. 

“Just two things. I learned that Golli, 
the Spanish anarchist, had been garroted, 
and that the co-accomplice of the abductor 
of ————— Conway, from Albany, had been 
captured here at Schenectady, by the son 
of the editor and publisher of the Argus.” 





HERBERT STUART STONE. 


Editor ‘‘The Chap Book,” 
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Mr. Stone then entertained me for a few 
moments with a graphie narrative of the 
chief events that were occurring on the 
earth on that day. He seemd to see each 
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picture as he described it. In Canada, two 
conventions ending. In Europe, President 
Faure going to Russia. In India, the 
mutiny breaking up, and so on, 


IV. ONE OF THE GREATEST JOURNALISTS. 


ESTIMATES OF MR. STONE’S CHARACTER BY PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCES. 


What are the leading traits of charac- 
ter of this remarkable man who stands at 
the head of the eighth wonder of the 
world? 

“As editor of the ‘Chicago Daily News’ 
for twelve years,” said a former associate, 
“he was indefatigable in hounding down 
criminals, both personally and through his 
reporters. He worked sometimes night 
and day for a week, to bring boodlers to 
justice, so great was his love for the good 
and the true.” 

A journalist of wide observation declares 
that “Mr. Stone’s reputation has pene- 
trated every city where newspapers are 
known. He is instinctively a newspaper 
man, and no one of his profession is more 
widely known and few more generally 
liked. He has won his friends by the 
kindliness of his nature, and his inherent, 
subtle force; and has earned his enemies 
by his uncompromising zeal in the pursuit 
of any object toward which he has directed 
his energies.” 

During a _ recent conversation with 
Luther Laflin Mills, the lawyer and orator, 
I mentioned the fact that I had recently 
secured an interview with Mr. Stone. Mr. 
Mills at once exclaimed, with his usual 
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dramatic gesture and piercing gaze: 

“Ah, yes, and how did he impress you?” 

“A brilliant fellow, a truly great journal- 
ist,” I answered. 

“He and I were classmates in the Chi- 
cago high school,” he continued slowly. 

“Ts it possible?” I asked eagerly. “And 
what is your opinion of him, after a third 
of a century of acquaintance ?” 

“He is one of the greatest journalists. 
He possesses remarkable insight into hu- 
man nature; unbounded energy; strong 
and well-founded faith in himself; unfal- 
tering persistence and absolute fearless- 
ness. Overall his abilities is the governing 
power of high moral sentiments and a sen- 
sitive and quick conscience.” 

“And has not his career been wonder- 
ful?” 

“Wonderful!” said Mr. Mills with a ris- 
ing inflection. “There are but few careers 
like it. Look! in 1870, he was a mechanic 
in a foundry; in 1874, engaged in starting 


the first penny paper in this part of the 
world; in 1887, an editor of international 
fame, selling out his interest in the same 
paper for a fortune; today he is recognized 
throughout Christendom as one of its great 


” 


leaders in journalism! 
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OW that the question of common law and judicial abuses is uppermost in 
the public mind we feel especially pleased that we are able to give our 
readers the splendid paper which appears here from Nathaniel C.. Sears. 

Judge of the Superior Court of Cook County, [Uinois. Judge Sears is an influential 
citizen and a prominent member of the Chicago Bar. The respect in which he is held 
is based no less on his uninpeachable character than wpon his splendid legal accom- 
plishments and unbiased mind. He is tie son of Vermont parents whose work as 
public educators has had an imperishable influence in shaping the character and des- 
tiny of hundreds of men and women who have come under their tuition. Their son 
Nathaniel prepared for college with their assistance and passed through the classical 
course at Amherst. After completing his professional course in Law he studied in 
Heidelberg, Germany, and has since then pursued his vocation as a lawyer most suc- 
cessfully in Chicago. Last year he was the Republican candidate for Mayor and was 
defeated only by the fact that the voters comprising the better elements, were divided by 
the independent candidacy of Juhn M. Harlan. The friends of Judge Sears look for- 
ward with assurance to a future of great usefulness for him. 
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THE SOURCE AND SPIRIT OF THE COMMON LAW. 


BY NATHANIEL C. SEARS. 


JUDGE OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 


AWYER and layman may find in our 
Common Law an institution of ex- 
ceeding interest:—the layman, be- 
cause of jts important figure in the history 
of his country, because he knows that his 
nation at its very beginning, too busied 
with the founding of a new Republic and 
with maintaining and defending its weak 
existence to formulate a code of laws, 
adopted that system to which the Colonies 
were already wedded by long usage, the 
Common Law of England:—the lawyer, be- 
eause of this, and because, too, of its all 
important part in his own special field of 
labor, 

We are familiar with the history and 
substance of that system. And if I trace 
its history (through a few of the earlier 
periods only) somewhat minutely, it is not 
that I assume to tell you anything unfa- 
miliar to you, but merely to review for the 
illustration of the historical fact which I 
wish to emphasize. 

It is, [imagine, sometimes supposed that 
the portion of our law which comes to us 
from or through the mother country, Eng- 
land, must be king-made law, because Eng- 
land is, and was, a monarchy. But the 
more careful student of history will find, 
as he traces its origin and development, 
that it was not made by the kings and 
queens of old England, but that it is folk- 
made law, sprung from the mind and heart 
of the common people. <And for the pur- 
pose of realizing this fact, a truth no less 
important to the citizen of any calling 
than to the scholar and lawyer, I will ask 
you to review, for a moment, the very 
‘arliest history of the common law,—its 
source, so far as history makes that source 
known. 

I should, perhaps, apologize to those who 
have no technical or professional interest 
in the subject, for its necessary dryness, 
but with the apology I may couple the 
hope that it may be of at least some his- 
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torical interest to them to view for a few 
moments the derivation of so considerable 
a part of the system of laws under which 
they live and by which they are governed. 

In the fifth century of the Christian era, 
there lived (not in the British Isles, but 
upon the continent) on the strip of land 
which separates the North Sea from the 
Baltic, a tribe of folk, or rather three 
tribes, joined in a rude union by commun- 
ity of blood and language. They were of 
Teutonic blood, and, as I shall claim that 
here among these men originated the nu- 
cleus of our system of English Jurispru- 
dence. I thereby concede that system to be 
of Teutonic origin. They were known to 
the Roman as Saxons, but among them- 
selves were called Angles, or Englishmen. 
In reality, the three tribes which made up 
this crude confederacy bore three distinct 
names, Angles, Jutes and Saxons. Among 
these folk and at this early day, there had 
begun to spring up a rude system of public 
justice. The men were warriors, weapon- 
bearers, but the law of might, the law of 
revenge for wrong by force of arms, was 
just beginning to yield to, and to be limit- 
ed and modified by, certain customs, and 
these law customs based upon the reason 
and conscience of the folk, formed the 
rough system of public justice. To illus- 
trate: The weapon-bearer had become, 
also, a land owner, and public justice ree- 
ognized and protected this ownership. 
The land was no longer his alone who held 
it by armed might, but passed from man 
to man by a rude system of conveyance, the 
only deed or symbol of transfer being the 
delivery of a piece of turf or sod cut from 
the field conveyed. If any dispute arose 
between land owners as to boundaries or 
rights of possesion, it was settled by the 
Witan, the wise men or aldermen of the 
community, chosen as rulers. The life 
and limb of the member of tribe were 


protected as well as his land, and each had 
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its price or compensation. The cruel rule 
of eye for eye and life for life, was begin- 
ning to yield, and was so far modified as to 
permit fair compensation in damage for 
either. There existed among them dis- 
tinction of caste—there were the freeman 
and the earl. The earl, as the man of 
noble blood, enjoyed some degree of social 
preferment, but he had no lega] privileges 
over his fellows. The customs, that is the 
laws, sprang from the common sense of 
right and justice, existed by the consent of 
all and were operative alike upon all, 
whether freeman or earl. In spite of all 
these germs of a plan of public justice, 
these people were law-loving and law-abid- 
ing only as between themselves, within 
their own tribes. To the stranger they 
were still weapon-bearers only, sea-wolves 
the Roman called them. Bent upon war 
and conquest, they crossed over to the 
British Isles early in the fifth century, 
and took possession of portions by force of 
might. - While they brought with them 
disaster and destruction to the stranger 
whom they found there, they brought also 
with them these customs, these rude germs 
of a plan of law, which they planted upon 
British soil—destined to prove fertile 
ground. Do not lose sight of the fact that 
these customs or law-customs were the 
outgrowth of the people’s sense of right— 
were not decreed or made by leader, or 
chief, or king. The system was a growth, 
nota creation. The group of law-customs 
of the Saxons, as brought by them from 
their home on the continent, rough in out- 
line and meager in extent though they 
were, nevertheless contained as their dis- 
tinctive element the spirit of personal 
liberty and personal rights. As a system 
of publie justice, it did not rise so high as 
to entirely supplant the practice of private 
revenge. It was still what the enthusias- 
tic admirer of the Roman Law calls merely 
the usages of a race of barbarians. But 
barbarians though they were, their usages 
contained the principles of the equality of 
all citizens (not, however, including slaves, 
but of all citizens) before the law, the 
equal right of freeman and sovereign, the 
protected possession of property and a re- 
medial process for wrongs. In its later de- 
velopment the system reached the prohi- 


bition of redress by force. The process 
of its early development might, perhaps, 
be divided into three periods,—First, when 
compensation in damages and private re- 
venge by armed might were open alterna- 
tives, to be chosen at will. Second, when 
redress by compensation must be first de- 
manded before resort might be had to pri- 
vate revenge, by force, and, Third, when 
the law of compensation by award of dam- 
ages entirely supplanted and effected the 
prohibition of the law of force. The law- 
customs brought to England by the Saxon 
invader had not reached beyond the first 
of these periods. But they had so far 
advanced beyond the rude and bloody sys- 
tem of private revenge for wrong, as to 
have discovered the alternative of com- 
pensation, awarded by representatives of 
the public, and in this they recognized the 
essential spirit of the doctrine of personal 
rights and redress for wrong. 

Under the reign of the Saxon kings of 
England, these law-customs, founded upon 
the ancient usage or custom of the Saxon- 
folk, were preserved and enforced. Per- 
haps the earliest collection of them in any 
very definite form, was made by Ethelbert, 
the Saxon, in England, about the year 616. 
At this time the law system of the Saxons 
had already begun to show the mark of 
new influences which had been brought 
to bear upon it since the time of the first 
invasion. The fundamental principle of 
pecuniary compensation for wrongs still 
obtained, but it was no longer the same 
for ‘all freemen. The king recovered 
greater damages for the same wrong than 
might a common freeman. The king was 
a land owner, like the freeman, but he had 
larger possesions than others. He was 
first in rank and power,—was in effect 
Chief Magistrate, but the estates of the 
freemen were as yet wholly without his 
control. He could seize no possessions of 
others, and only acquire through inherit- 
ance or purchase. Observe, that at the 
commencement of Anglo-Saxon English 
History, we have the nucleus of our Com- 
mon Law system presenting the princ‘ple 
of equality inright ofliberty and possession 
of property between citizen and sovereign 
as well as the principle of redress for 
wrong by public justice through the repre- 
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sentatives of the people. In this time of 
Ethelbert appears the first limitation of 
that doctrine,—in that the king is now 
given a larger measure of justice, in a 
larger measure of damages. From this 
time on, the struggle, gradual at first, 
fiercer later on, but always present—the 
struggle between the sovereign and the 
people over the limitation or preservation 
of these principles of the people’s rights, 
goeson. Always the king seeking to cur- 
tail and limit; always the people insisting 
upon the maintenance of their ancient 
laws. And throughout the long history of 
the English kings, with its periods of dark- 
ness and its moments of light, when a 
charter was granted here or there, char- 
ters creating no new rights, but merely 
acknowledging the old rights—throughout 
that long history the English common peo- 
ple, true to their love of Anglo-Saxon law, 
endured to the end, and in the end gave us 
the system in these later days with the 
principle of equality of rights restored to it 
again as it was in its crude, and, if you 
please, barbaric form under the Saxon 
kings. The Saxon King Alfred about the 
year 878, after defending and saving the 
Saxon law-customs for a time from the in- 
vasion of the Danes, again reduced them to 
another Code completer and in some ways 
differing from them as collected by Ethel- 
bert. The main difference is the much 
larger recognition of Christianity and the 
Divine Law. The Saxons, in their orig- 
inal home, were worshippers of Woden. 
But Christianity had been implanted by 
Rome in the British Isles and its powerful 
influence began now to make some im- 
press upon the old Saxon law-customs. 
Alfred is said to have added the Ten Com- 
mandments to the Code of Saxon laws. In 
presenting the new Code to the people, he 
says: “I, Alfred, king, gathered these to- 
gether and commanded them to be written, 
which our forefathers held, those which, to 
me, seemed good, and many of those which 
seemed to me not good, I rejected by the 
counsel of my Witan.” It is to be noted 
that this action of King Alfred was with 
the consent of his Witan, who were a coun- 
cil representing the people; and hence 
changes in the laws by way of omission or 
repeal of parts was the act of the people, 
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represented by the Witan, and the Sove- 
reign, conjointly. You will observe, too, 
that this publication of the law-customs by 
Ethelbert, Alfred and other Saxon kings, 
was not a creating of new laws by any- 
thing like edicts or legislative enactment, 
but was simply a compilation or codifying 
of laws which had before existed by com- 
mon consent and common usage. King 
Athalstan about A. D. 940, made slight 
changes in the Code of Alfred, doubtless by 
way of omission of some, and recognition 
of other, law-customs with the consent of 
the people. King Edgar, in the latter 
part of the 10th century, gave to the Code 
of Anglo-Saxon laws a stronger monar- 
chia] tone. And here we find another pre- 
monition of the long struggle which was to 
be—to make the laws a rule for the use of 
kings rather than for the benefit of the 
folk, the beginning of the pernicious doe- 
trine that justice is the king’s prerogative. 
In his reign we find the Witan oposing in- 
crease of kingly power, invoking the Sax- 
on law-customs against the king himself, 
and maintaining or striving to maintain 
the legal rights of the people. Ethelred 
was compelled at the beginning of the 11th 
century by the Witan to make some con- 
cessions to the people, and in granting a 
charter in the nature of a compact between 
the king and the people, he used these 
words: “He would be to them a loving 
lord, and amend all those things which 
they all abhorred”—which doubtless meant 
a restoration, in-some greater measure 
than had obtained in the reign of Edgar, 
of the freeman’s rights under Anglo-Saxon 
law. In 1017, Canute, the Danish king, be- 
ean his reign in England as a_ thorough 
despot. But his tyrany was directed not 
so much against the Anglo-Saxon laws, as 
against the conquered Saxon. His latest 
declaration is not that of an unmitigated 
tyrant. He said, “Let those who are noble 
and those who are not, equally obtain their 
right according to the laws, from which no 
deviation shall be allowed.” The changes 
wrought by Canute upon the law-customs 
of the Saxons, or aS we may as well now 
term them, the Common Law of England, 
were such omissions as were necessary to 
his discrimination against the Saxon in 
favor of the Dane. In 1042 began the 
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reign of Edward, whose pious simplicity 
and gentleness of character gained for him 
the title of “The Confessor.” Why it is 
that Edward the Confessor, of whom it is 
said that “he glided like a shadow over the 
political stage of English History,” has 
come to be regarded as the greatest com- 
piler of the Saxon Laws of any of the 
Saxon kings, I have not been able to dis- 
cover, Certain it is that in later times 
English freemen demanded of despotic 
sovereigns a restoration of “the good laws 
of Edward the Confessor;” and certain it 
is, too, that he added but little during his 
mild reign to that body of the Anglo-Saxon 
Laws which had existed before him. In 
1066 began the reign of William of Nor- 
mandy. Under the Norman king the laws 
of the Saxon were for a time at least not 
enforced for the protection of the Saxon. 
His property was pillaged, his personal 
rights outraged without pretense of legal 
remedy. We catch another glimpse of the 
struggle between Folk and_ Sovereign. 
The people protest and demand the main- 
tenance of their ancient laws. The king 
yields, and in granting a charter declares: 
“I grant you to be all law-worthy as you 
were in the days of King Edward, and I 
grant that every child should be his fath- 
er’s heir after his father’s days, and I will 
not suffer any person to do you wrong.” 
A great deal of the “I” of the sovereign in 
it, and yet it recognized the equality of 
the citizen under the law, in that all are 
“law-worthy;” right of ownership in prop- 
erty by conceding its inheritance: and 
right to the protection of the law as in 
Edward, the Confessor’s day. I have fol- 
lowed thus far somewhat closely from one 
to another of the early English Kings, the 
development of the Anglo-Saxon Law, be- 
cause I wish to make very clear the pro- 
cess of that development. I shall not at- 
tempt to follow it further in such detail. 
The long struggle of the English people 
against the abolition of their ancient laws 
culminated in the securing of the Great 
Charter. To regard Magna Charta as a 
creation of new rights or an enunciation of 
new principles of justice, is an error. It is 
merely a distinet recognition of that doc- 
trine of the freeman’s liberties and rights 


which had ever been firmly rooted in Eng- 


lish soil since the coming of the Saxon. 
These rights had been disregarded by 
sovereign power, but they had never been 
forgotten or relinquished by the common 
people. 

It has been said that in the time of Ed- 
ward I, “the very scheme, mold and model 
of our laws was then so settled that in a 
very great measure it remained the same in 
all succeeding ages,” by which was doubt- 
less meant the same in fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

As in its origin and early history, the 
Common Law was the outgrowth of the 
people’s reason and conscience, so, too, in 
its later development, it has been molded, 
changed, restricted here, or enlarged there, 
by newer expression of the people’s will. 
made necessary by new conditions of so- 
ciety, new industries, new relations of man 
to man growing out of the broader and bet- 
ter enlightenment of an advancing Christ- 
3ut all these additions to 
or enlargements of the Common Law have 
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been based upon, or related by analogy to 
the old enduring principles of the Common 
Law. 

During the process of development, 
through which the rude customs of a race 
of barbarians became a great system of 
jurisprudence, the influence of many other 
institutions is observed. Such as Christ- 
ianity, Roman Civil Law, and the Norman 
Feudal System. Some historians go so far 
in recognizing the great influence of these 
institutions as to attribute the origin of 
our Common Law to some of them. Many 
find in the Roman Law the very source and 
fountain head of the entire system. There 
is in the Divine Law so much of the same 
spirit of equality and liberty and personal 
rights of the man as to make it easy to 
believe that it must have been the founda- 
tion of our jurisprudence. And there are 
not wanting those who see in the importa- 
tions of the Norman Conqueror the very 
basis of English Common Law. But strip 
away all these influences, examine wit 
you have left, what existed before it met 
these influences, and you still find remain- 
ing the essential spirit of the Anglo-Saxon 
Law. Take away the Norman’s work, and 
you have hardly lost more than the plan of 
feudal tenures (of mighty and mystify ng 
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importance in its day to the technical law- 
yers of England,) and some French and 
Latin phrases. Take away all the effect 
wrought by the Roman, and while you 
thereby remove nearly all pertaining to 
municipal institutions and much pertain- 
ing tosome species of contract, you yet 
have left the basic idea of the right of 
every freeman to his land, his life, his lib- 
erty, above and beyond the reach of sove- 
reign; you have left, too, the plan of pe- 
cuniary compensation by way of damages 
for invasion of these rights—the remedial 
process of the law. 

Christianity made its great impress up- 
on the system, broadening and enlarging 
it, but it did not create it. It had existed 
in the Northern peninsula before that folk 
had been ever touched by Roman or Christ- 
ian. Perhaps it would be accurate to say 
that only those parts of the system have 
survived which were consonant with the 
ethics of Christianity,—and it was surely 
amplified by the Divine Law. It is safe to 
say that without the influence of Christi- 
anity to sustain al] that was good in the 
system and to lift it into a broader and 
purer growth, these germs might have 
been lost, as the more than half barbaric 
races drifted back, as they must have done, 
to utter barbarity. 

I have failed in what I have attempted, 
if I have not made it clear that this Com- 
mon Law system of ours, originating so 
many centuries ago, and in so far distant a 
land, was the outgrowth of the wisdom and 
the will of the common people; that it has 
lived through the vicissitudes of the many 
reigns of many monarchs, sometimes ob- 
structed or perverted for a time, never ob- 
literated, and has at last come to us, 
stripped of all its kingly bearings, con- 
taining the same spirit of equality, of lib- 
erty, of remedy for wrong, that it pos- 
sessed in the time when the only law book 
was the memory of man and the only court 
the forest where were met the wise men 
of the folk. 

The day is long past when monarch, 
sovereign, or executive can do substantial 
harm to our Common Law. What source 
of danger is there, then? The only danger 


which, it seems to me, would suggest itself 


to the reader of history and the student of 


our times, is a danger which springs from 
the people themselves, the wards and bene- 
ficiaries of its protection. If our nation, 
as a folk, is today marked by any charac- 
teristics, peculiar to these times, promin- 
ent among them are an intense commer- 
cialism, a devotion to expediency, and a 
tendency to think, feel and act in great 
popular waves. The wave of popular sen- 
timent rolls here today and there tomor- 
row, but whichever way it goes, it carries 
everything before it. Nothing can be 
permitted to stop its path. And if the 
law, our Common Law, stand in its way, 
there is no time to change it it by the slow 
and deliberate method of legislation, but 
it must be swept aside or twisted and con- 
torted by judicial legislation to meet the 
demand of the day and hour. This is the 
danger to which, I make bold to assert, 
our system of law is most exposed,— 
creater, perhaps, than the onslaught of 
the early monarchs which the sturdy Sax- 
on withstood. It is not an _ infrequent 
thing to read editorial praise of some 
judge who has taken the bits in his teeth, 
thrown technicalities to the winds and 
dealt out what he and the sentiment of the 
hour termed even-handed justice; all of 
which, being analyzed might mean, that 
he, sworn to administer the law, had, under 
the pressure of popular influence and pub- 
lic clamor, set it at naught and substituted 
his individual measurement of justice as 
better, more expedient, and suited to the 
times than that measurement of justice 
embodied in the law, formulated through 
centuries of growth and expressing the 
wisdom of the ages. If it be the wil] of the 
people that the law be changed by legis- 
lative enactment, well and good. Whether 
the change be wise or unwise, the process 
at least is safe. It is still the deliberate 
expression of the people’s will. But if the 
law be overthrown, it matters little 
whether it be by a monarch of the earlier 
times, by the open attack of anarchy, or 
by the weakness of its administrators. If 
the sacred vase be shattered, what does it 
matter whether it be by the stroke of an 
iron hammer or a velvet wand? 

He who loves our law and believes in 
it, must needs turn his hopes to the perpet- 
uation of a judiciary in our Courts of Last 
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Resort, which shall be so unpartisan in 
politics, so devoted in patriotism and so 
profound in wisdom as to make sure the 
safety of the law, not only from its avowed 
enemy, anarchy, but also from the scarcely 
less perilous attacks made under the 
cloak of expediency and temporary need. 
In one sense, the source of the Common 
Law and the Statute Law is the same. It 
is true that in point of time their sources 
are as remote as the fifth century is from 
the nineteenth. But in matter of spirit 
their source is one—the mind and heart of 
the common people. The growth of our 
jurisprudence of today is not by the slow 
process of custom and usage. We must 
have speedier provision. Nor can the peo- 
ple meet as a whole to consent to additions 
to or omissions from our laws. We are 
obliged to delegate the power to represent- 
atives—who meet in general assembly. If 
these representatives of the people do, in 
fact as well in theory, represent the people 
and if they do not, the fault is with the peo- 
ple still, who elect them,) it follows that 
their acts are the expression of the wis- 


dom and the will of the common people— 
the electorate. 

This fact, that our Laws, Common Law 
as well as Statute Law, have had and still 
have their source in the reason and con- 
science of the common people, is of import- 
ance to every citizen; and I conceive it to 
be of the utmost importance, in these 
days of lawless tendencies, that this fact 
be impressed upon the people at large and 
especially upon those of our large cities. 

If the man in whose heart exists seed of 
discontent and distrust of our laws, who is 
beginning to foster a sentiment of hatred 
for all law, could be brought to see that 
these laws of our are not and have not 
been the creation of superior power, but 
are and ever have been the work wrought 
out by himself and his fellows, of times 
present and times past, that is, the com- 
mon people, and subject always to his and 
their correction, much of the motive which 
makes the anarchist would be removed, 


and in a higher sense of participation in 
the law, a better and safer citizenship 
would result. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WOMAN. 


A SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES BY MISS JESSIE A. ACKERMANN. 


IV. HER PLACE IN THE STATE. 
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OMAN and politics can never again 
become separated. She has en- 
tered this, to her new, arena to 

remain, arid the public mind is lost in spec- 
ulation as to the result of the presence and 
action of her Royal Highness in this hith- 
erto unkown realm. Woman at the ballot 
box is a settled question, regardless of 
what an individual’s views may be upon the 
subject. It is only a matter of time—and 
a very short time—when the franchise will 
be extended to every woman in the land. 
From the standpoint of simple justice, the 
ballot belongs to woman, and when this 
argument is the basis for suffrage, well and 
good. 

There can be no doubt but woman pos- 
sesses just as keen a perception in dis- 
tinguishing between the relative merits 
of candidates for a given office, as does 
man. Indeed, it may truthfully be said 
that her perceptive powers, along the lines 
of moral worth, are more strongly devel- 
oped than in man, and to deny her the bal- 
lot on the grounds so often urged—in- 
capacity of judgment in the selection of 
candidates”— is a base injustice calculated 
to arouse the righteous indignation of 
every thinking woman. 

If the present choice of candidates 
(speaking generally) is a criterion of sound 
and superior judgment on the part of the 
male voter, and an expression of his best 
choice of officials, it would require only a 
limited degree of “judgment” on the part 
of woman to arrive at his standard of 
“qualification for office.” 

The question of woman’s “incapacity of 
judgment” is scarcely relevant when we 
pause to behold that it is through the bad 
judgment of male voters that _ thieves, 
scoundrels and boodlers are pushed 
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through the official gates of the city, state 
and nation, whereas many of them should 
be sent the highway of the penitentiary. 
This fact cannot be denied by any student 
of official life. The very worst of blunders 
of women at the ballot box could not bring 
about a greater degree of general corrup- 
tion and disaster than that produced by 
the male voter, 

When it is urged that woman should be 
given the ballot to bring about needed 
reforms; to close the saloon; stop gam- 
bling and revolutionize our social creeds, 
I pause before the magnitude of so stu- 
pendous a task and say it is a disgrace to 
the manhood of any nation if it cannot 
cope with demoralizing conditions where 
the power to effect moral reforms lies 
within our hands; when, by the exercise of 
the right of every free-born citizen, the 
desired results could be accomplished. 

If the time ever comes when the women 
of this nation must leave their homes and 
firesides to “turn and overturn” national 
sin; to uproot political corruption; to un- 
make unrighteous laws and “right individu- 
al wrongs; to wrest from the hands of a 
degenerate manhood the affairs of state, 
because he is either incapable of perform- 
ing the duties of his office or unworthy the 
place of trust; his seared and calloused 
conscience leading him to seek individual 
gain which supplants principle, honor and 
national interests. If, I say, these over- 
powering duties fall to the lot of woman— 
that very hour the manhood of America 
stands branded in disgrace before’ the 
world. 

The political sky is so cloudy; corrup- 
tion so black; wrong and injustice so evi- 
dent and aspirit of rebellion on the part 
of the masses so widespread, it requires 
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very keen vision to clearly discern “the 
signs of the times.” The “shadows of 
coming events” cannot be outlined against 
the dark horizon and a mighty gift of sec- 
ond sight must be full upon the man or 
woman who is able to read order out of 
the present political chaos or make straight 
the crooked paths over which our law mak- 
ers have brought the nation. Facing these 
facts, and remembering that the influence 
of woman in the political world is only in 
its experimental stage, we can, by no 
means, judge what she will accomplish in 
the future by what she is doing now; it 
becomes wholly a mater of speculation 
based upon her ability and education along 
political lines. 

One thing is certain, it would be far be- 
yond the borders of possibility to bring 
greater calamity to the nation than man 
has done. If all the centuries of experi- 
ence and education have evolved such reck- 
less—yes, more than  reckless—almost 
criminal, voters as are responsible for the 
blighting conditions of our day, thrust 
upon us by their “good judgment” in vot- 
ing—it is no injustice to man to again 
assert that woman could not do worse if 
she were to try. 

‘With a knowledge that the lack of edu- 
cation along political lines renders her un- 
fit for citizenship, has come a determina- 
tion to undertake the task of thorough 
qualification by beginning at the very 
foundation 





acquainting herself with state 
and national Constitutions and a general 
study of Political Economy that she may 
be able to draw the proper distinction 
between a statesman and a politician. 

The outcome of this systematic study 
will result in the Twentieth Century 
woman outranking man in a knowledge of 
true statesmanship. 

The truth of the situation today is that 
the average voter knows little, if anything, 
about Political Economy, but inherits his 
political “shade” from a long line of an- 
cestry that has degenerated in “color” as 
the political thought has come to him. I 
venture to say only a very small per cent 
of voters know why they vote this or that. 
They are “gold or silver voters,” accord- 
ing to the idea of “their father’s party,” 
or the interests of the community wherein 


they abide, or the personal gain to be de- 
rived from the policy of the party with 
which they vote, but are so utterly ignor- 
ant of statesmanship or true politics, as to 
be wholly unable to give a clear, definite 
reason as to why they have thus cast their 
vote, 

Indeed, the word statesman is rapidly 
becoming a forgotten word, and by reason 
of its neither fitting or describing any- 
thing “in the heaven above, the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under the earth,” it 
will soon become obsolete. 

The word politician stands only for wire 
pulling and manipulating the unsuspect- 
ing, a process that requires neither educa- 
tion or knowledge, but is carried on wholly 
by cunning and chicanery. 

It stands to reason, then, that woman in 
political life and action, will advance 
along much higher lines than man. She 
will move in an unbroken column along 
the sure lines of a knowledge of affairs of 
state, because necessity has compelled her 
to pass through the process that will de- 
velope the highest instincts of citizen- 
ship. 

It is said “every woman influences, at 
least, one man,” and many a woman sways 
the scepter over far more. If this be true 
—and none can doubt it—in the oncoming 
years her superior education along lines of 
state will make itself felt upon the “one 
man” in the same silent way she has guid- 
ed him through all the centuries in other 
affairs, 

In the Twentieth Century woman will 
hold the “Balance of Power” at the polls; 
not brought about so much by her pres- 
ence at conventions and caucuses, but by 
the force of her enlarged sense of justice 
born of knowledge and her heaven-born 
God-given tact with the ‘one man.” The 
process of evolution will come about in @ 
perfectly material way. As silently as the 
work of nature itself. Like the unseen 
process of the coloring of a flower, will the 
political “hue and shade” of the nation be 
changed, until it will blossom into tints 
that nothing but the chemistry of heaven 
could produce, given by a Divine hand 
through heaven’s cheerful ally—the tact of 
woman. 
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A VACATION WITH THE PRESIDENT. 


HOW PRESIDENT AND MRS. M’KINLEY 


LIVED AT HOTEL CHAMPLAIN, THE NEW 


SUMMER CAPITOL 


BY EDGAR L. MURLIN, OF THE STAFF OF THE ‘f NEW YORK TRIBUNE ” 


RESIDENT McKinley, the present 
year, has established a new summer 
-apitol. Long Branch was Grant’s 

choice. President Hayes possibly consid- 
ered Fremont as his summer home. Pres- 
ident Arthur wavered in his attachments 
between Newport and Narragansett Pier. 
President Cleveland had a lodge in the 
Adirondacks, and then his cottage on Buz- 
zard’s Bay. President Harrison was fre- 
quently a resident of Cape Point and Deer 
Park. And now President McKinley has 
enjoyed his summer’s rest upon the shores 
of placid Lake Champlain, far up in North- 
ern New York. 

In Lincoln’s day, the Soldiers Home, near 
Washington, was considered a sufficient 
distance for a President to travel to gain 
that change of air and scene which was 
necessary to obtain strength to administer 
the affairs of the Government for yet 
another year. But the Presidents have 
been wandering farther and farther away 
from Washington, and Mr. McKinley was 
only able to find the sanitarium he was 
seeking, by traveling to a place close to 
the Canadian line in Northern New York. 
It was a complete change of scene and 
climate. The comparatively flat country 
about Washington was superseded, in his 
sight, by ranges of some of the highest 
mountain peaks east of the Rockies. The 
humid air of the National Capito] gave 
place to a cool and invigorating atmos- 
phere out of the depths of the big Adiron- 
dack forest. 

Mr. McKinley also made another inter- 
esting innovation. It had been the cus- 
tom of his two immediate predecessors, 
Harrison and Cleveland, to live in cot- 
tages when near any great popular resort, 
and thus to live apart from the life of 
those places. Mr. McKinley, on the con- 
trary, engaged rooms in a hotel, the Hotel 

*Mr, Murlin lived in the same hotel with the presi- 
dent during his entire vacation. 


Champlain, sufficiently large to accommo- 
date 500 people, and well known to be the 
resort of hundreds of tourists on their way 
to and from the Adirondack region, or 
traveling from Canada or the White Moun- 
tain region southward or northward. Mr. 
McKinley was warned that in thus living 
in a hotel, he would expose himself pos- 
sibly to great intrusion upon his privacy, 
but he replied that he was “not afraid of 
the people,” and, indeed, liked to be among 
his fellow citizens, and therefore this ob- 
jection would not induce him to forego 
his thought of going to the Lake Cham- 
plain region. Moreover, Vice President 
Hobart, who had recommended the Lake 
Champlain resort, said that from his ex- 
perience there in 1896, he believed the 
President’s privacy would be respected by 
the guests at the Hotel Champlain. This 
belief of the Vice President was justified. 
At no time while at the Hotel Champlain, 
did the President suffer from office seekers 
or from the curiosity of tourists. The de- 
mocracy of the President did not inflict 
upon him any suffering. Upon the con- 
trary, by mingling with the people, he 
learned the deep respect and regard felt 
for the President of the United States by 
men of all political faiths. 

Mr. and Mrs. McKinley upon arriving at 
the Hote] Champlain on the 28th of July, 
in the hotel 
had been so placed that they could main- 


found that their apartments 


tain the most complete privacy, and yet 
could readily gain access to the other 
guests at the hotel if they so desired, or 
admit them to their presence if this, also, 
was wished. The Hotel Champlain is situ- 
ated upon a high bluff, some 150 feet above 
the level of Lake Champlain, and 250 feet 
above sea level; and is divided into two 
parts, a main hotel and an annex of smal- 
ler proportions, The annex and the main 
hotel are connected by a glass sun par- 


lor, which was a favorite place of resort 
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of Mrs. McKinley, since it was sunny, and 
commanded aview both to the eastward and 
the westward of the hotel buildings. The 
apartments of the President and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley could be found in the southwestern 
angle of the annex. These apartments 
were five in number; and comprised a bed- 
room, parlor, boudoir, dressing room and 
private office for the President. The cor- 
ner room, which was the largest, had win- 
dows looking to the south and to the west. 
This room had been especially arranged 
for Mrs. McKinley’s comfort and pleas- 
ure. The wall paper was of a delicate pale 
blue color, and there was blue Wilton car- 
pet of a beautiful design upon the floor. 
The electroleurs were also of a slightly 
blue tint. Blue is Mrs. McKinley’s favorite 
color. Upon entering the room on July 
28, she glanced around and saw the blue 
tint and tables covered with magnificent 
flowers, sent by the guests of the hotel. 

“Oh, how beautiful everything is!” 
exclaimed. 

It may be remarked that the furniture 
of the room contained a Morris chair of 
birdseye maple bought with an eye to Mrs. 
MecKinley’s comfort. The remainder of the 
furniture was of birdseye maple, with the 
exception that there was a handsome brass 
bedstead with a blue silk lace covering. 


she 


Mrs. McKinley’s dressing table was also 
draped with blue silk. Adjacent to this 
room was a boudoir, beyond, a_ private 
office of President McKinley, where he had 
a desk and transacted official business; 
and still further beyond a large dining 
room. 

The President converted the hotel into a 
summer National Capitol by bringing from 
Washington with him, J. A. Porter, secre- 
tary to the President; Major Pruden, as- 
sistant secretary to the President; Mr. 
Cortelyn, the executive clerk, and some 
stenographers and type-writers. This offi- 
cial force had its regular hours of work 
almost every morning with the President 
in his private office, or in rooms which had 
been set apart for them in the tower of the 
main hotel. The mass of the correspond- 
ence pouring into the White House at 
Washington was carefully winnowed out 
before being sent to the Hotel Champlain, 
but, nevertheless, a large quantity of it 


THE PRESIDENT. 


was of such importance that it must be 
considered by the President, and, there- 
fore, it was mailed to the hotel. Every 
morning, therefore the President had to 
consider matters of the gravest import- 
ance. But this went on out of the sight 
of the hotel guests, and they would be 
unaware when the President came out of 
his rooms about 11 o’clock, of the amount 
of labor he had had to perform in order 
to gain a little liberty. In the course of 
his stay at the hotel three members of the 
President’s Cabinet, Cornelius N. Bliss, Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Postmaster General 
Gary, and General Russell A. Alger, Sec- 
retary of War, had occasion to see him up- 
on matters of large importance. In the 
meantime, by means of correspondence, 
the President also kept in communication 
with the other members of his Cabinet. 
The President usually quit work at 11 
o’clock. Then he had a varied programme 
from which to make selection. He could 
go out upon the veranda of his office and 
look upon a parade of the Twenty-first 
tegular Infantry stationed at the Platts- 
burgh Barracks upon the lawn of the ho- 
tel; he could stroll down through the pine 
woods to the hotel golf links and, sitting 
upon a hard bench gaze upon the golf 
players; he could go to the bowling alley 
and bow] ten-pins; he could walk down the 
steep path that led to the steamboat land- 
ing on Lake Champlain, or he could order 
out his “three seater” or a carriage and 
take a long drive in company with Mrs. 
McKinley, Vice President and Mrs. Ho- 
bart, and Secretary of War and Mrs. Alger. 
All of these diversions he took advantage 
of at some period during his visit. It oc- 
casionally happened of a morning, also, 
that the President and Mrs. McKinley went 
out upon the veranda of their room and 
observed the beauty of the landscape to 
the westward of the hotel—the farms ex- 
tending for miles to the base of high hills, 
and then beyond, a distance of fifty, sixty 
and seventy miles, the largest mountains 
of the Adirondack range, Mt. Marcy, Sew- 
ard, Colden, McIntyre and White Face, In 
the sun parlor, the President and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley some mornings would read their 
letters and newspapers, and note the broad 
waters of Lake Champlain before them, 
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farther east, the farms of Vermont and 
then the curving lines of the Green Moun- 
tains—a pallid blue mass of serrated ridges 
ten or twenty miles back from the shores 
of Lake Champlain. 

Sundays the President and Mrs. McKin- 
ley invariably attended some church in 
Plattsburgh, a village of 6,000 inhabitants 
some three miles distant. Thus, services 
at the Methodist, Presbyterian and the 
Episcopal Churches were attended. On 
Sunday evenings there was a “service of 
song”’ in the hotel. This consisted in some 
one of the guests of the hotel playing 
hymns upon the piano in the hotel parlor, 
and some 100 guests assembling and sing- 
ing these hymns. Searcely could the words 
of the first song penetrate the rooms of 
President and Mrs. McKinley, before the 
President would appear, and, leaning some- 
what heavily upon his arm, Mrs. McKinley. 
In the singing which would follow, the 
President would take an active part, and 
would occasionally suggest that some fa- 
vorite hymn be sung. 

Several entertainments were given in 
the hotel, such as a lecture on Medieval art 
with illustrations, a piano concert, and a 
military ball. All of these were attended 
by Mr. and Mrs. McKinley, who apparently 
greatly enjoyed them. There was rarely 
any dancing in the parlor of the hotel of 
an evening, without the President and 
Mrs. McKinley would soon enter the room 
and, taking seats, gaze upon the spectacle 
till its conclusion. The President seemed 
very solicitous that Mrs, McKinley should 
have the pleasure of looking upon these 
entertainments or any others of a like 
nature, 

But the President did not confine him- 
self ‘to the hotel. While its guest, in com- 
pany with Mrs. McKinley, he visited the 
grave of John Brown at North Elba, in 


the Adirondacks, a distance of 100 miles; 
inspected the military post at Fort Ethan 
Allen, near Burlington, on the other side 
of Lake Champlain, and journeyed 120 
miles to Chester, in southern Vermont, and 
was present at a review of the soldiers of 
the state of Vermont. The President also 
in company with the Vice President and 
the Secretary of War, explored the AuSable 
Chasm, a great natural wonder some ten 
miles distant from the Hotel Champlain, 
and traveled to Burlington to be present at 
a reception given in his honor. Upon sev- 
eral occasions in the beautiful steam yacht 
Washita, in company with his wife, Vice 
President and Mrs. Hobart, and ‘the Secre- 
tary of War, he sailed about Lake Cham- 
plain for long distances. One remarkable 
voyage of the President, was upon the 
steamer, Waynam, to Isle La Motte in the 
northern part of Lake Champlain, where 
he met 2,000 voters of the state of Ver- 
mont and made a short address to them. 
At the military camp at Chester, the Pres- 
ident and Vice President saw 15,000 resi- 
dents of Vermont assembled to do them 
honor. 

President McKinley was much benefited 
by his vacation in Northern New York, and 
so, also, was Mrs. McKinley. Both looked 
greatly worn by their Washington life 
when they arrived at the Hotel Champlain. 
The President, in particular, seemed to be 
in an almost exhausted condition. But 
gradually the pure mountain air and the 
lesser amount of work, combined with a 
new face of Nature to look upon, improved 
his health, and before he departed his eyes 
were once more bright, and the briskness 
of his step indicated that a new and stron- 
ger man had been created in the summer 
Capitol. Mrs. McKinley also left Northern 
New York much improved in health. 











TRUSTS. 


SPEECH OF ROSWELL P. FLOWER, AT THE STATE GRANGERS’ CONVENTION, 


THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, AUGUST 17, 1897. 


By courtesy of Mr. Flower, we are Surnished with the Sollowing verbatim copy of his famous speech. 


It is not always when one is called upon 
to make a speech that he really has some- 
thing he wants to say. I have, today. 
When I was invited up here to address the 
Grangers, I accepted the _ invitation 
promptly, not because of the good time 
I remember having had here with you a 
few years ago, but because I knew no bet- 
ter audience to address on the subject 
uppermost in my mind than one composed 
of my old neighbors and farmer friends of 
the state of New York. You have had, in 
the past, plenty of advice from me as to 
your crops and agricultural methods. You 
know what a favorite topic that is with 
me, but today I am going to branch off 
and talk to you about those horrible crea- 
tures you read and hear about—financial 
combinations and trusts. I have always 
believed in being perfectly frank, and I 
know it isn’t popular nor fashionable now- 
a-days to say much in defense of organ- 
ized capital, but if all people said exactly 
what they thought, there would not be so 
many misunderstandings or so much per- 
version of truth, and I think if all people 
said exactly what they think about trusts, 
there would not be so much nonsense 
spoken and written about them. 

Hard times are responsible for a great 
deal of suffering, but the worst feature of 
them is that they give opportunity for so 
many demagogues and unsound thinkers 
to wrongly influence public opinion. In 
such times, seeds of discontent and preju- 
dice are planted, which germinate and 
grow like poisonous weeds in a garden, un- 
til common sense and industry pluck them 
out and cast them aside. We have been 
through such a period during the last few 
years, and the demagogues have had so 
much to say, that some people fear the 
very bottom of society is falling out. Be- 
cause people have been poor, the rich are 
blamed. Business was dull, it was claimed, 


because there was no money. There was 
no money because the money power had 
it all locked up. Industrial competition 
had been killed by the combinations of 
capital. Thus, at the doors of the rich 
was laid the responsibility for misery, and 
the hard times have been used to excite 
prejudice against all who hold property, 
whether acquired by inheritance or by 
hard work. This feeling will certainly 
diminish with the return of good times, 
but such sentiment is a fire-brand whose 
smoldering embers will work injury even 
ifter the flames have been quenched. 
\mong those who come to our shores from 
foreign lands indoctrinated with socialistic 
or anarchistie ideas, such a prejudice is not 
unnatural, but there should be no chance 
for it to spread or grow in genuine Amer- 
ican hearts, and those who, for selfish or 
political reasons, stir it up, deserve the 
shame, not the favor, of the people. 

All alleged evils which agitate a com- 
munity, must finally be analyzed by the 
cold logic of common sense. When a per- 
son is very sick, it is easy to make him 
think he has almost any kind of disease, 
but when he is well, you will not find him 
an easy prey to imaginary ailments. So 
it is with a community. When business is 
dull, crops are poor, prices are low and em- 
ployment is scarce, the people only know 
the deprivations which they suffer, and 
any plausible explanation is accepted as 
the true cause to the effect. Sometimes it 
is one theory that captivates; sometimes 
it is another. When prosperity is restored 
and idleness vanishes, people cease to 
brood over imaginary causes of misery, 
and vie with their neighbors in getting 
all they can of the good things of life, in- 
stead of sulking enviously because others 
have been fortunate and they have not. 
Luckily for us all—for who has not felt 
the results of the last four year’s stagna- 
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tion in business and industry—an end of more than all churches should be con- 


hard times seems to be in sight, and there demned because one has been intolerant, or 


are enough evidences of returning pros- 
perity to permit us to look at things as 
they are without being prejudiced by pes- 


all statesmen denounced because one has 
been corrupt. It sounds large to speak of 


the millions of money represented by cer- 
simistic and discouraging conditions. tain corporate combinations, but those 
In discussing trusts or similar combina- millions are not in gold or in silver, but in 
tions of capital, we must lay aside such factories, in steamships, in railroads, giv- 
prejudice and passion as demagogues like 


ing employment to hundreds of thousands 
to arouse and measure their evils or their 


of men, feeding thousands and thousands 
of families, enriching the entire land, and 


sometimes enriching, sometimes impover- 


benefits by ordinary standards of intelli- 
gence and common sense. We find that by 
such observation that the trust is not in 


ishing the shareholders and managers of 
itself necessarily bad; but whatever its 


these great interests. Such combinations 
nature, it has come into existence in strict 


should be judged broadly by the way they 
accordance with the law of social progress 


exercise their power, by the benefits which 
—the law of co-operation and organiza- such a system of co-operation confers, not 
tion. To inveigh against trusts merely be- by occasional exhibition of greed or tyr- 
cause they are trusts, is to cry out against anny. 

combinations of human effort and posses- The bitterness which we occasionally see 
sion in every field of activity—to set one’s exhibited towards great corporate combin- 
self against the laws of progress and in ations is the same spirit which has mani- 
favor of retrogression and anarchy. The fested itself in all generations against in- 


tendency of the times in industry and dustrial] progress. It is the same sp‘rit 


commerce, in charity, or in science is all which has opposed the introduction of 
towards co-operation and organization; labor-saving machinery. Every advance 
and that tendency, exhibiting itself in a has meant some sacrices—some men 


small and comparatively unimportant way thrown out of their former employments, 


at first, has become more and more an im- some occupations destroyed, some read- 
portant feature of our civilization and an  justment of industrial conditions. When 
essential accompaniment in every field of 


effort. 


For centuries there were few industrial 


Cartwright invented a power loom in 1785, 
there was so much opposition on the part 
of the operatives, that they burned a mill 
or commercial enterprises that could not containing 500 of the looms, because they 
be directed and managed entirely by in- feared the new invention would mean less 
dividuals acting each for himself and with- work. Today, half a million people find 
out association with others: but with the employment at the looms in the United 
growth of trade and the multiplication of 
industries and transportation facilities, as- 
sociations of individuals, acting as corpor- 


States alone, receiving wages of over $160,- 
000,000 a year, and over $600,000,000 worth 
of their product is turned out annually. 
Recall the old laborious process of separ- 
enterprises, and finally the corporations ating by hand the cotton fibre from the 
themselves were forced by conditions to 


ations were necessary to conduct large 


seed, and consider what a benefit to man- 
combine, when engaged in the safe line of | kind has resulted from Eli Whitney’s in- 
effort, in order that greater economies, vention, and how, by the advantage which 
better results and more profits might be combined capital has been able to take of 
attained. These are the present so-called that and 
corporate monopolies and trusts. They 
are to be judged just as individuals are to 
be judged—by their deeds. Because one 
combination of capital enjoys for a time 


other mechanical devices, over 
seven million bales of cotton are produced 
in our country every year, and over $250,- 
000,000 worth of cotton goods are put on 
the-market anually. If the Southern negro 
,ghad been as free and intelligent as some 
tyranically and unjustly, all combinations #fof our anti-trust friends, 
of capital should not be denounced, no 


a complete monopoly and uses its power 


he would have 
‘urned white at the revolution threat- 
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ened by such a labor saving device. 

You farmers know what labor-saving 
machinery has done for you, and if some 
men have grown rich selling agricultural 
implements, I am sure you have no griev- 
ance against them. It is within the life- 
time of men standing before me that mow- 
ers and reapers were invented, so that 
one man can mow in a day now, thirty 
times as much grass as he could with the 
old scythe. You no longer thresh your 
grain with horse power, but save time and 
money by mutually joining and getting a 
steam thresher. I have seen it estimated 
that it would require the entire population 
of the United States, working six days in 
the week and one hundred days in the year 
to shell the country’s corn crop by the old 
hand process of shelling. Modern rakes, 
hay forks, steam plows and steam reapers 
and harvesters have also ch sapened the 
cost of producing crops and lightened the 
farmer’s tasks. While all these influences 
and the opening of vast areas of agricul- 
tural land in the West have also cheapened 
the price of cereals and other agricultural 
products, the decrease has not been so 
great proportionately as it has in the cost 
of necessaries of life which the farmer is 
compelled to buy. Wheat may have fal- 
len 30 or 40 per cent in twenty-five years, 
but sugar has dropped over 50 per cent, 
cotton cloths between 60 and 80 per cent, 
nails, 75 per cent, boots and shoes over 40 
per cent, and other articles corresponding- 
ly. It is no longer a necessity for the wife 
and daughter to pass a large part of their 
time at the spinning wheel or the loom for 
invested capital now furnishes much cheap- 
er and better clothing than can be made on 
the farm. 

These are results of identically the same 
tendency as that which has given rise to 
larger financial combinations, and some of 
them are the direct result of these combin- 
ations. To remind you how the spirit of 
co-operation for mutual benefit has ex- 
tended, I need only to recall the system of 
associated dairying as it exists in New 
York state. Wall street men would prob- 
ably call it the butter and cheese trust. 
Instead of each farmer making his own 
butter and cheese and finding a limited 
market for it in the village near which 


his farm lies, his milk and creain are car- 
ried to a cheese factory or to a butter fac- 
tory and there made into dairy products, 
known according to the particular dairy, 
not alone in that locality, but throughout 
the world—for this system of associated 
dairying has put New York butter and 
cheese in the foremost rank, and there are 
produced annually for domestic or foreign 
consumption over 130,000,000 pounds of 
cheese, and over 20,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter in these factories. Some time in the 
future, perhaps some enterprising farmer 
who has heard my speech today, will con- 
ceive the project of combining most of 
these factories, and making a complete 
butter and cheese trust, and if he suc- 
ceeds, and the result is similar to that 
which has followed many other consolida- 
tions of capital, we shall have better but- 
ter and cheese, an even wider market, 
cheaper prices for the product, and higher 
prices for the farmer’s milk. 

Denounce combinations of capital as we 
may, we cannot deny that they have pro- 
duced great, good results—far surpassing 
any possible evils. In no industry has so 
much capital been invested, and in none 
has consolidation of capital been so marked 
as in that of transportation. The rail- 
roads of the country are only a little more 
than half a century old. With a very few 
exceptions, they have been entirely built 
and equipped by private capital. They now 
penetrate every corner of the land, and 
bind it all together in one close embrace. 
They have an invested capital, actual 
money, of over $6,000,000,000. They em- 
ploy 800,000 men. They operate over 180,- 
000 miles of track. They carry over 500,- 
000,000 passengers, and over 700,000,000 tons 
of freight annually. They have become as 
essential to commerce as the circulation of 
the blood is to the human body. A brief 
cessation of operation paralyzes business 
and industry. These great enterprises 





were not originally so closely associated as 
now. They had distinct and separate or- 
ganizations. They were independent in 
their operation. Each charged its own 
freight rates and passenger fares. They 
soon saw the necessity of closer alliances. 
Capitals and railroads were combined into 


great railroad systems, until today a com- 
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paratively few systems control a majority 
of the mileage in the country. This con- 
solidation began early in the history of 
railroads, and the extent to which it has 
grown is indicated in the fact that in 1870 
it required nearly fifty of the largest rail- 
road systems in the country to control a 
majority of the mileage, while now it does 
not require more than twenty. These 
twenty systems, acting in harmony as they 
often do, wield tremendous power—but 
has the result of railroad consolidation 
been an increase in rates, a deterioration 
in equipment, or a cessation of railroad 
construction? Quite the contrary. In 1870 
it cost 33 cents to ship a bushel of wheat 
from Chicago to New York by rail; in 
1895, only 12 cents. In 1870, there were 
50,000 miles of railroad in operation; in 
1896, 180,000 miles. In convenience and 
comfort of service, in cheapness of fares, in 
wages paid, in equality of freight rates, 
and in every respect except as to dividends 
paid to stockholders, the effect of consoli- 
dation has been advantageous. 

In the case of street railroads, where the 
same tendency towards consolidation and 
monopoly has been visible, the results have 
been equally beneficial to the public. In 
New York and Brooklyn, less than ten 
years ago, a dozen or more companies in 
-ach city controlled the street railroad 
tracks, and charged a separate fare over 
each line. Now, they have been combined 
into a few systems, and one fare over all 
the lines ofeach system ‘is now the rule. 
Combination of capital has, in this in- 
stance, saved hundreds of thousands of 
dollars each year to the people of those 
cities, besides doing much ‘to build up the 
cities by bringing the outlying sections in- 
to close communication with the heart of 
the town. 

Perhaps, no greater monopoly exists in 
the country than the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Its capital is $100,000,000. 
Stretching over a large part of the land, it 
has gradually purchased or leased all its 
imporant rivals, until today, nine-tenths 
of all the telegraph lines are within its sys- 
tem. It controls 826,000 miles of wire, as 
against 112,000 in 1870. Yet monopoly in 
this case does not mean extortion. Com- 
bination of capital has not imposed new 


burdens upon the people. The average 
cost of each message sent by the Western 
Union Company in 1870, was 751% cents, 
while in 1896, it was only 30.9 cents—a re- 
duction of 60 per cent. 

The shipping and navigation interests 
have shown the same tendency of all large 
enterprises in the matter of combination 
of capital and effort, and lower freight 
rates, speedier navigation, larger, safer 
and more comfortable boats have followed 
the merging of financial interests. 

The Standard Oil Company, harsh as it 
may be in competition with rivals, has cer- 
tainly not taken advantage of its monopoly 
to exact higher prices from the public. So 
thorough and comprehensive has been the 
organization of this tremendous industry, 
that oil is delivered by the company direct 
to the door of nearly every villager in the 
land at the lowest price ever known. As 
an example of successful business organi- 
zation after the modern method of com- 
bination, this immense corporation has no 
equal. 

We have heard a great deal said about 
the sugar trust—which is a combination 
of formerly independent sugar refineries 
that alone by themselves could hardly 
make both ends meet. The result of pool- 
ing their interests seems to have been to 
turn unprofitable business into profitable, 
to give employment to more men, and to 
reduce the price of sugar to the consumer 
about 30 per cent. I can see no public in- 
jury from these results. 

Tn our large cities we have a new form of 
complaint—objection being directed now 
against the department stores. These are 
opposed because they crowd out small 
dealers. I know of no clamor more sense- 
less. The department store is a creditable 
modern institution. It takes nearly as 
much capital and quite as much brains to 
conduct a large department store suc- 
cessfully, as it does to manage a large cor- 
poration. It requires the same intelligent 
direction and subdivision of labor. The 
results are the same as follow any large 
co-operation. Goods are sold at surpris- 
ingly low cost, and employment is given to 
thousands of persons. The public is cer- 


“tainly a beneficiary. To close department 


stores would now be regarded as a public 
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calamity. It is true these stores compel 
many small tradesmen to go out of busi- 
ness, and this is an unfortunate result, but 
to abolish the department store so that the 
small tradesmen may continue his busi- 
ness, is as much a step backward as to 
abolish labor-saving machinery, so that the 
persons temporarily thrown out of occu- 
pation may have employment. 

I could mention many more instances 
where corporate combinations or combin- 
ations of capital, have accomplished good 
results, but I have given enough to illus- 
trate my suggestions. Corporations will 
be greedy and selfish, just as individuals. 
They will deserve criticism just as individ- 
uals. They should be controlled by law 
just as individuals. But because they re- 
present greater aggregations of capital, 
they should not be denounced, no more 
than a man should be attacked because he 
has a fine house. They are, as I have 
pointed out, a legitimate and logical out- 
growth of modern industrial and commer- 
cial conditions. They have not been shown 
to have done much harm. It is rather the 
harm people imagine they might do, which 
makes people uneasy. They have accom- 
plished much good. They are capable of 
accomplishing much more good. Their 
power for mischief is really quite small. 
Their very salvation depends upon public 
support. Repeated exhibitions of tyranny 
or insolence wil] always mean their down- 
fall. They are always subject, because of 
their commanding position, to the attacks 
of persons or other corporations who 
want to be bought off. They must always 
keep the price of their product below the 
figure at which an independent producer 
could furnish the same article, and they 
are usually able to do this by reason of the 
economies permitted by combined opera- 


tion. They will become more and more 
necessary institutions as conditions be- 
come more complex, but their power for 
good or their success will depend very 
much upon the intelligence with which 
they are formed and managed. 

The public will watch such combina- 
tions critically, as it should, but let ug not 
be blind to the signs of the times and to 
the march of progress. Let us be fair in 
our criticisms, willing to acknowledge 
what is good as well as to condemn what is 
evil. If the logie of events changes condi- 
tions from what we have been used to, and 
those changes are for the permanent good 
of the community or the country, let us 
adapt ourselves and our pursuits to the 
changes. Let us not sit on the coat-tail of 
progress and holler “Whoa!” Let us re- 
adjust our occupations and our habits, 
making sacrifices, if we must, just as our 
forefathers had to make sacrifices to keep 
in line with the march of progress. Above 
all, let there be no room in manly Ameri- 
can minds for the seeds of jealousy and dis- 
content. Fortunes are still within the 
grasp of all who know their opportunities 
and take advantage of them. Comfortable 
homes and happy lives, which are far bet- 
ter than riches, are within the reach of 
nearly everybody. There is more genuine 
happiness on your farms than along Fifth 
Avenue. To such men as you, represent- 
ing the conservative thought of our coun- 
try, we must look for rebuke to false no- 
tions and wrong doctrines which men may 
try to disseminate throughout the land. I 
urge you to keep your minds clear, to look 
straight ahead and to bear in mind that 
the world was not made in a day, and the 


millenium cannot be reached in a genera- 


tion. 
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THE POOR MAN’S PARADISE. 


A UNIQUE SOCIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT.—AN INTERVIEW WITH F. DE LATOUR BOOTH- 


TUCKER, COMMANDER OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


** WHATSOEVER HE SAITH 


EW men in America are more fertile 
in schemes for the amelioration of 
mankind than Commander Booth- 

Tucker. His latest plan is a cure-all for 
the poverty-stricken denizens of our great 
cities. It is an Utopia he proposes now. 
It is an Aladdin-like scheme for the trans- 
planting of 3,000,000 slum-dwellers to ir- 
rigate ten acre lots on the plains of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Wyoming, Kansas, Color- 
ado and other Western states. 

While Mr. Booth-Tucker’s vision is en- 
chanting, and his description of the work- 
ing farm colony smacks of the fairy-land, 
yet the principles underlying it are philo- 
sophically sound and his methods are busi- 
ness-like in every particular. He protests 
that it is in no sense a charity scheme in 
the sense of giving the people something 
for nothing. It is purely a business trans- 
action undertaken from a purely Christian 


UNTO YOU, DO IT.” 


motive, 

Mr. Booth-Tucker has made two exten- 
sive trips in the interest of the “paradise,” 
and has just started on a third. He first 
made a three weeks’ running tour of the 
West in company with prominent railway 
officials, to select possible tracts of land. 
Next, he made a flying trip across the 
ocean to confer with Gen. Booth concern- 
ing the details of the plan, and to get his 
superior’s full consent in the undertaking. 
And, finally, he has gone to California to 
superintend the planting of the first col- 
ony in that state for the inauguration of 
which $25,000 has been’ subscribed by 
members of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. This, however, is not the 
Commander’s first experience in trans- 
planting the poor. He has successfully 
sent 10,000 people from the slums of Lon- 
don to English colonies. 


THE SOCIAL WORK OF THE ARMY. 


The poor man’s “paradise” is only a part 
of the huge social work which the Salva- 
tion Army is carrying on in America. The 
complete social program of the Army has 
been outlined by the Comander, as fol- 
lows: 

First, The establishment of Western 
settlements of 100,000 acres and upward. 

Second, Farm colonies of from 300 to 
1,000 acres, in the neighborhood of our 
principal cities; worked on the allotment 
plan, 

Third, City allotments, or potato patch- 
es, on the plan devised by Mayor Pingree, 
of Detroit, for the instruction and en- 
couragement of the city workman in agri- 


culture, which has proved to be both prac- 
tical and profitable. 

Fourth, City colonies for dealing with 
the poor, including cheap food and shelter 
depots, temporary work yards, labor 
bureaus, homes for ex-criminals and for 
fallen women, and other forms of assist- 
ance for the more helpless classes of the 
poor, 

Mr. Booth-Tucker has been engaged in 
Salvation Army work for fifteen years. 
Previously he was an officer of the British 
government. In appearance, he is tall, 
thin and wiry, with rather long hair and 
sparkling eyes. His energy and vitality 


are extraordinary. 


COLONIZATION THE CURE. 


“Colonization,” said Commander Booth- 
Tucker, in speaking of the foundation 


principles of the plan, “is the only solution 
of the social problem confronting us with 
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terrible intensity today. It is the only 
way out of the industrial difficulties which 
are constantly growing more serious. The 
country is in a state of unrest, and unless 
measures of relief are taken at once, we 
can read the history of our country in the 
history of Rome and France. Revolution 
is the natural result, and revolution will be 
the result unless some remedy be found. 

“Instead of letting the people of other 
nations crowd in here to drift where they 
please, it would be much better to meet 
them as they land and tell them where 
to go. Have colonies ready for their re- 
ception, where an honest living may be 
earned, instead of leaving them in the 
great cities to suffer destitution and pro- 
duce crime. 

“Under present conditions a poor man 
has no chance to succeed in the fierce bat- 
tle of life. The limit of subsistence is 
gradually narrowing, and it is only a ques- 
tion of a very short time until human 
endurance shall give way, and the great 
masses of the people resort to violence 
against the government. 

“We are proposing to take the 3,000,000 
of deserving poor in the United States and 
give them the right and the means of earn- 
ing a suitable living. If a system of small 
farming operations can once be introduced 
I am satisfied that it will not only be suc- 
cessful, but that it will enlist the sympathy 
and financial support of ‘the well-to-do. 


THE CRY OF 


“My blood fairly tingles sometimes,” he 
said, “as I look at the great buildings and 
luxury of the big cities. When the city of 
Chicago offered employment to men in 
shoveling snow from the streets, thou- 
sands of starving men fairly fought for a 
chance to work out in the cold, without 
suitable clothing, for the munificent sum 
of $1 per day. A poor girl dying in an 
attic said, ‘Never mind, mother, there will 
be one mouth less to feed.’ Another poor 
woman I know said, on her death-bed, 
‘Well, thank God, there will be no shirts 
to wash this week.’ This condition ought 


OBJECTIONS 


Regarding the criticisms that have been 
raised, the Commander said 


Thus, the idle and poor of the large cities 
will be brought out to the plains and val- 
leys and established in comfortable homes. 

“Our government is good enough, and 
needs no change, but we must broaden 
our relief work in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate. I have no fears of overproduction. 
The price of land will increase. The entire 
condition of the country will undergo a 
desirable change. 

“Recently I talked with President Mc- 
Kinley. He is deeply interested in our 
plan, and whatever may be done will re- 
ceive his heartiest support. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will assist me. Colon- 
ies eventually will be established in all 
parts of the country, but the largest will 
be in the West and Southwest, where the 
greatest tracts of unoccupied land are to 
be found. One may be near Washington, 
D. C. 

“Some think that the plan of coloniza- 
tion in which I am interested, is the same 
as proposed by Eugene V. Debs. This is a 
mistake. I do not know Mr. Debs, nor do 
I indorse his plan. There are no socialis- 
tic principles connected with the plans I 
am advocating. I believe that the gov- 
ernment of the United States is the best 
in the world. This community ownership, 
where everybody owns everything and no- 
body owns anthing, is something that will 
not stand, because it does not meet the 


emergency, as I see it.” 
THE CITIES. 


not to exist. It ought to be wiped out 
from our nation. I think the system of 
gathering our poor into big institutions is 
wrong. I think the inquisitorial system is 
wrong. We should not ask, ‘Is he worthy 
or unworthy?’ but ‘Is he willing or unwil- 
ling?’ When we see a horse fallen on the 
street, we do not ask is he worthy or un- 
worthy; we help him on his feet. I know 
a city not far from here, where so much 
money was spent looking up the character 
of the people who applied to the society 
for aid, that-there was little or no money 
left to help them with.” 


ANSWERED. 


“tT am prepared to meet every objection 
to this plan. I have made a _ practical 
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F. DE LATOUR BOOTH-TUCKER. 


study of it. I have submitted it to not 
only Gen. Booth, but to many prominent 
business men in this country, and to the 
editors of newspapers who are _ familiar 
with the sections where the colonies will 
be established, and I have yet to find one 
who does not give hearty approval, 

“The Salvation Army will undertake 
the organization of an association, and will 
endeavor to secure sufficient funds for a 
fair trial, and to secure only such colonists 
as are desirable. We need $500,000 to start 
with. We will secure a tract of irrigable 
land in Colorado, Wyoming or Utah, which 
will be paid for in instalments. 

“Why notstart these colonies nearer 
the large cities of the East, rather than the 
West?’ 

“We need a large section of land; we 
must get it as cheap as possible, and it 
must be irrigable. We are unable to find 
these conditions in the East. We have re- 
ceived offers of land near Pueblo, Col. 
Claus Spreckels, the sugar magnate, has 
offered to give $10,000 towards the estab- 
lishment of a colony on these lines in Cali- 
fornia. The Western railroads have shown 
the greatest interest. 

“Tn Colorado, families are able to make 


a comfortable living and save a little 
money by farming five acres of land. 

“T will ‘be one of the trustees; another 
will be an officer of the trust company 
that holds the funds, and the third will 
be a sound business man.” 

“But those people don’t understand 
farming, and are accustomed to living to- 
gether in large numbers. Wouldn’t they 
run away?” 

“No fear of that,” responded the Com- 
mander. “Give a man a home who has 
been homeless and often without food for 
his family, and he won’t run away. Give 
him his wife and children and a little cot- 
tage to live in, and he will stop there the 
rest of his days. We will give them com- 
pany. We will put them on little tracts of 
five or ten acres apiece. We will have 
them work in daytime, and will find some- 
thing to interest them with at night. We 
will have a brass band. That will interest 
them.” 

“But do your proposed colonists know 
anything about farming?” 

“Many of them grew up on farms and 
went to the city to seek their fortunes,” 
the Commander replied. “They failed, and 
will gladly go back to farms. Our plan is 
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to make them pay for their homes, or, 
rather, to help them pay for them a little 
at a time. If a man’s allotment cost us 
$500, we will try to have him pay $1 a 


THE ADVANTAGE 


Mr. Booth-Tucker paints a glowing pic- 
ture of the advantages of irrigation in 
farming. He said: 

“T have the utmost confidence in the fu- 
ture of extensive farming by irrigation. 
The life of an irrigation colony may lack 
the picturesqueness of mountain homes, 
but the farmer does not look upon a 
landscape with the eye of the poet or the 
artist. He will find beauty of a certain 
sort in vast stretches of green vegetation, 
dotted by tiny homes, and kept at high 
pitch of productivity by a more regular 
supply of water than science has_ yet 
learned how to command from the clouds. 
I prophesy that irrigation will make in 
the Southwest the garden spots of the 
world, even as it has done in India and 
Egypt under like conditions. Indeed, it 
I visited at Rocky 
Ford, Col., one colony where three hundred 


is doing so already. 


families are living on five-acre lots. 

“Tyo you think,’ I asked one of the res- 
idents, ‘that you ean live and support your 
wife and children upon so small a piece of 
ground ?” 


* ‘We don’t think so; we know it,’ was 


LIFE IN THE 


“As to practical details,” I suggested, 
“what kind of houses will you furnish the 
colonists?” 

“We shall probably make a deal with 
some big lumber company to supply us 
with standard portable one and two room 
cottages which can be set up cheaply and 
removed when the occupant is ready to 
build a better one at his own expense. I 
have seen quite neat little portable cabins 
costing no more than $60 or $75 each, even 
at retail. The colonists will have to pay 
back every cent expended upon them for 
houses, land and tools, and interest at 5 
per cent besides :but they can do this 
easily on the instalment plan, where it 
would not be possible for them to furnish 
capital for an independent start. 


week until he shall have paid up every- 
thing. We intend that ultimately each 
man shall own his home. In this lies a fu- 
ture safeguard for the nation.” 


OF IRRIGATION. 


his smiling, earnest reply. 

“There they are, not only living on their 
little plots, but putting away money in 
the bank. Their melon crop was prac- 
tically sold before the seed was in the 
ground, because there was no uncertainty 
about the yield, its quantity or quality. 
> said the Commander, 
“are like the monkey traps I’ve read about. 
These traps are simply narrow-mouthed 


“American farms,’ 


jars filled with nuts. The monkey puts in 
his paw and grabs a handful of nuts, but 
is unable to withdraw them. He might 
pull out one nut at a time, but despises 
such slow success, and is caught. So the 
farmer with small capital in this country 
is caught by the bait of a section or quar- 
after 
the mortgage is foreclosed—marches into 


ter section, and he or his tenant 





town complaining that after years of labor 
farming doesn’t pay. Fortunately, our 
\merican cities are still in the initia] stage 
of ‘submerged-dom,’ when there are st‘ll 
among the poor plenty of country bred 
people who know something of farming. 
We shall begin with these. They will need 


” 


less educating. 
COLONIES. 


“Tt will be a city,” he continued, “with 
schools, churches and other advantages, 
and with hundreds of neighbors. We take 
them in quantities. I can’t much blame a 
man who doesn’t care to go as a laborer 
on a ranch ten miles square, with no 
neighbor in sight, get $10 a month wages, 
have no chance of getting married or own- 
ing a home. Prosperity is right ahead 
with our plan. Why, you know the Pin- 
gree potato patches farmed out by the 
Association for Tmproving the Condition 
of the Poor here in New York?  T have 
known a woman, the wife of a poor clergy- 
man, to take one of those patches of dis- 
regarded land and elear between $200 and 
$300 profit off it.” 
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OTHER UNIQUE FEATURES 


“One of the most important parts of our 
plan will be the establishment of a bank- 
ing system similar to that now in use in 
Germany. This, we believe, would revo- 
lutionize agricultural affairs. The trouble 
with the banker under the present system 
is that he sometimes lends to the farmer 
when he ought not to, and refuses when he 
ought to lend. He is not in a position to 
judge aceurately. Then the mortgage 
is often foreclosed when times are hard, 
just the worst time for the farmer. Under 
our system, the farmers, themselves, would 
form the bank, and they would lend no 
money outside of the association. They 
begin at once to form a reserve fund, lay- 
ing aside about a quarter of the capital. 

“If a man wants to borrow money for a 
cow which he doesn’t know how to take 
care of, if the association thinks he has not 
got to that point where he needs one yet, 
they tell him so. They say ‘Jones, you 
can’t have the money for a cow, yet; you 
are only worth a pig” They lend him 
money enough to buy a pig, but after a 
time, if he proves that he is capable of tak- 
ing care of a cow, then they let him have 
the cow. If the cow dies, the bank stands 
the loss, and it will not feel it. If the man 
had to stand the loss, it would prove a 
severe blow. 


PLANS FOR 


“After I have finished my business in 
San Francisco,” said the Commander, “I 
shall go to Denver, Col., to make arrange- 
ments for the first colony to go from New 
York City. 

“The Consul, Mrs. Booth-Tucker, will 
meet me in the Colorado city, and there 
we will be in consultation with capitalists 
and railroad men. We have been offered 
land in twenty states, but the spot chosen 
will probably be in Southern Colorado. 

“After. we have taken up the land and 
made other preparations, we will return 
to New York. Here, we will capitalize 


“We intend to run our colony on business 
principles. If we cannot interest capital, 
we do not intend to take it up. It is pro- 
posed to build the colony on the plan of 
Paris and Washington. From a square 
mile of public buildings for creameries, 





MRS, BOOTH-TUCKER. 


eg@ warehouses, etc., we would have roads 
running in all directions to the borders, 
like the spokes of a wheel. We will send 
out men to collect the produce, whether it 
be much or little, every day, and sell it to 
the best markets we could get.” 


TiiE FUTURE. 


the colonies—for we intend to have many 
of them—and I have assurances that the 
money will be forthcoming ag a desirable 
business venture, 

“The first colony from the East will cost 
$100,000. We have many applicants from 
would-be colonists, and, best of all, some of 
the applicants have a little money. The 
colonies will relieve the pressure in New 
York City, and even the alms-house, I ex- 
pect, will give up some men not lost to 
ambition. It means healthy, happy homes 
to those now crowded in tenements and 
hopeless of anything better.” 
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THE OUILOOK FOR THE FARMER. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE FARMER’S 
NATIONAL C NGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY 


HON. F. B. CLAYTON.) 





PRESIDENT OF THE FARMER’S NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


S a nation of progressive people, 
proud of our achievements and with 
a destiny of splendor, position and 
power, which can only be portrayed by a 


master hand or a gifted tongue, we must! 


acknowledge the husbandman and the til- 
ler of the soil as the prime influence elevat- 
ing us to that end; and whether in peace 
or in war the farmer must be considered 
the first factor in the wealth and stability 
of the land. 

From the crude method of sowing the 
seed in the slime deposited by the overflow 
of the Nile and having it trampled in by 
the swine, when all agricultural labor was 
performed by the lowest menial and the 
common slave, we have advanced to a point 
where agriculture is one of the first sci- 
ences, 

The farm is the foundation of wealth and 
the main source of national and state pros- 
perity; but to the due and adequate suc- 
cess of the farm and the farmers there are 
issues pregnant with profound thought. 
In your deliberations, I am sure, that im- 
portant economic question can and will 
be resolved to the advantage of agriculture, 
Changes in the laws of common carriers, 
and especially in the more just and equit- 
able interpretation of such laws, are not 
only demanded as due to the common 
rights of the people, but is of vital and 
substantial concern in making for your 
labor and the products of your Jabor a mar- 
ket and a corresponding reward. 

It is doubtful if there is a proper ap- 
preciation of the voeation of farming. On- 
ly within a few years has agriculture taken 
its place on a par with other professions, 
although, like Atlas, it bears the world 
upon its shoulders. Our fathers looked 
upon the profession with pride and pleas- 
ure, and most of the great men of the past 


generation were farmers or sons of farm- 
ers. The argument generally advanced 


against it is, “labor,” 


but no counting 
room or manufactory is free from this 
badge of the greatest blessing in the world. 
The labor of the farm does not suffer from 
comparison with that of other vocations. 
It may be harder at times, but not so un- 
intermitting. No panic invades it to scat- 
ter the gains of half a lifetime, no strikes 
silence its machines or paralyze the arms 
of its laborers. No fabries or warehouses 
show so beautiful results as spring from 
the farmer’s hand. Fields white and yel- 
low with their more than silver and golden 
harvests, and orchards bending under their 
weight of fruit. It is not a business in 
which great fortunes can be made and 
riches quickly and easily accumulated, but 
the majority of the farmers are better off 
than the army of employes in factories or 
mines, 

Whether or not the different classes have 
moved forward equally in_ intellectual, 
physical or financial development, this fact 
is true. The farmer of this generation is 
confronted by problems more serious, and 
requiring more trained mind to solve, than 
were presented to the generation which 
cut off the primeval forests and planted 
the virgin soil, but he holds in his hands a 
key to these problems, and the power to 
redress his wrongs. He should, therefore, 
educate himself to a full understanding of 
his grievances and to a sufficient knowledge 
of the principles which should be employed 
to remedy them. 

The farmer reads a little and is often 
doubtful that he is the better from that 
little; from it he learns more things to 
brood over without finding a remedy. The 
little glimpses he obtains of the world in 
what he reads intensifies his prejudices 
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CLAYTON. 


PRESIDENT FARMER’S NATIONAL CONGRESS, 


and does not prepare him to cope with ap- 
parent ills. 

He brushes so little against a world of 
which he is so important a part, that the 
world practically ignores his existence. He 
is enumerated in the tables of population, 
but expunged from statistical lists of the 
nation’s representatives. He is enrolled on 
the tax list, but canceled in the catalogue 
of those who levy taxes. He is registered 
in the poll book, but disfranchised of the 
privileges and immunities of a citizen. 

Whether the farmers of America will as- 
sert their sovereignty, remains to be seen, 
No one conscious of his power, will willing- 
ly remain a slave, but it is strength of in- 
tellect and mind which must win in all 
economic struggles. 


The outlook is promising. The real erys- 


tallization is apparent in the unity of ac- 
tion. Until the organization of the Farm- 
ers’ National Congress and its kindred in- 
stitutions a few years ago, each farmer 
was as isolated as Robinson Crusoe on his 
island. The benefits which these societies 
have conferred on agricultural communi- 
ties cannot be estimated 


cents. 


in dollars and 
It has taught the virtues of sys- 
tematic organization, installed the precept 
that the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber is a good state of mind, good thoughts 
and good feelings, and established the 
tenets of a higher measure of general in- 
telligence and culture. The special mis- 
sion and work of these gatherings is to 
prepare the seed for sowing, to do the 
planting and plowing and fostering which 
must precede a harvest of intelligent 
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votes; not to invent imposing theories, but 
to apply more effective and judicious meas- 
ures, 

Those engaged in agricultural pursuits 
are a majority of all the people, yet we 
cannot, if we would, close our eyes to the 
fact that this majority is practically with- 
out voice in shaping public affairs. 

A review of the present congress and the 
occupation of its members will reveal the 
fact that the farming element is in no 
way responsible for disastrous legislation, 
real or apparent. <A biographical sketch of 
a recent congress as furnished by its mem- 
bers discloses the fact that, out of a mem- 
bership of four hundred and forty-four 
in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, the farming element representing 
over thirty millions of people, have thirty- 


five members in the House and but one in 


the Senate. The chairman of the agricul- 
ture committee of the Senate records him- 
self as an attorney, and the only farmer on 
the committee is at the tail end. Ten of 
the eighteen members composing the 
House committee, including the chairman, 
follow the law as a profession. The great 
states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Missouri have each one far- 
mer to represent that industry, and the 
heart of the great agricultural regions, 
Indiana, Illinois and lowa have no repre- 
sentative in either branch of that legisla- 
tive body. The only chairmanship held by 
the farmer, and the one for which he is the 
least fitted, is the chairmanship of the 
committee on “Ventilation and Acoustics;” 
this should not be, and it is contrary to the 
eternal fitness of things. I do not know 
that either of the two great political par- 
ties are to blame for this condition of 
things, the fault lies at your door; it is the 
fault of the farmer, and it is a sad com- 
ment on his lack of energy and patriot- 
ism. 

I would not have you understand that I 
have lost faith in American statesmanship 
or that I have no confidence in the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is the cus- 
tom of this organization to engross the 
resolutions regarding federal legislation, 
forward them to the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate. They are 
ordered printed and placed on the desk of 


FOR THE FARMER. 


every member of both Houses; and when 
placed in possession of proper information, 
Congress hag been quite prompt in the 
consideration of our measures, and thereby 
much needed legislation has been secured. 

Eleven years ago, Col. Beverly, of Vir- 
ginia, then the President of this Congress, 
in his annual address in this city, called the 
attention of the Congress to the fact that 
the Agricultural Department of the Gov- 
ernment was but little in advance of a half 
equipped experimental station, conducted in 
the interest of political favoritism, 

That and subsequent sesions of this body 
took the matter up and the result has been 
to make the Commissioner of Agriculture 
a Cabinet position. We demanded the en- 
actment of the Inter-State Commerce Law, 
and it was passed. We said ‘to the Con- 
eress of the United States we want our Ex- 
perimental Station enlarged . and made 
more effective. We want a more complete 
system of crop reports, and better signal 
service. We demanded the enactment of 
pure food laws, and all those features have 
been laid before the Federal Congress and 
many of them have been favorably con- 
sidered. 

When we are credited with what rightly 
belongs to the interest represented in this 
organization, it includes fully 50 per cent 
of the wealth and the population of the 
¢reatest nation on the globe. 

The fact that you hold a commission 
from the chief executive of your state, is 
sufficient evidence that you are men of in- 
telligence, fresh from the fields of your 
pursuits and from the people, and that 
your deliberations during this session will 
be characterized by the loftiest statesman- 
ship. 

The session of this Congress held at In- 
dianapolis November of last year, was at 
the end of three years of the most fearful 
commercial depression known to our coun- 
try during any peaceful period of its his- 
tory. While every interest and industry 
felt the tremendous shock and while the 
merchant, the manufacturer and the great 
financial institutions was driven to desper- 
ation to avoid bankruptcy, yet it fell with 
double force upon the farmer and upon 
agricultural pursuits. 

The cause of this sudden calamity is a 
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debatable question upon which I do not 
“are to enter. That the world’s over- 
production with the perfect facilities for 
transportation that makes the nations of 
the earth neighbors, largely contributed 
to it, I have no doubt; and that mistaken 
legislation on the part of the Congress of 
the United States has plunged the agricul- 
tural interests of America still deeper in 
the unfortunate calamity is an indisput- 
able fact. 

The American people have experienced 
fearful financial lessons in which the most 
rigid economy has been brought to bear; 
and while the debris of financial wrecks are 
being rapidly cleared away; and while I 
congratulate you that there has been a 
marked improvement in the financial con- 
dition of the country at large, and in the 
price of farm products during the past-year, 
yet there remains much to accomplish be- 
fore we reach the high tide of prosperity 
experienced by the American farmer in for- 
mer years. 

For the last four years, notwithstanding 
the price of transportation has been re- 
duced, much of farm product has been be- 
low the cost of production. The farmer 
is confronted with investments and obliga- 
tions contracted under a high tide of pros- 
perity. These obligations together with 
undiminished taxation for the support of 
the government must be met from the 
meagre revenues secured from reduced 
prices in farm products. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, there is no 
class of men more loyal to this government 
than the American farmer. We have not 
assembled as disgruntled agitators—an 
assembly of disappointed political aspir- 
ants for the purpose of ventilating some 
fancied grievance against the present or 
some former administration. This is the 
seventeenth annual session of a great or- 
ganization representing a great interest of 
a splendid nation. 

Your accredited delegates are from the 
hills of New England and the Puritaniec 
East. They have been appointed from the 
corn fields and oil regions of Pennsylvania, 
the Blue Grass regions of Kentucky, the 
rice flats and the cotton fields of the South, 
the fruit, lumber and dairy regions of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, from the grain 


fields of the North, the corn belt of the 
central states, the cattle plains of the 
West, and from the regions of precious 
metals and rich fruitage extending from 
the crest of the continent to the Golden 
Gate of the Pacific Coast. The object as 
stated in your constitution, is “To advance 
the agricultural interests of the Union.” 
Holding a commission from your governor 
as you do, representing the tremendous 
aggregated wealth of our country produced 
by you; you should be a deliberate body in 
the fullest sense. Our object is to formu- 
late such legislation as our vast interests 
require, to let the Congress of the United 
States know our needs, and to force them 
upon their attention. 

This body is composed of one delegate 
from every Congressional district in the 
United States, and two from the states at 
large. It is the duty and should be the 
pleasure of these delegates to confer with 
your Congressmen in the interest of our 
productive interests; and it is much easier 
to see that the proper man is nominated 
and elected than it is to dance attendance 
upon members and senators after the elec- 
tion. 

When we consider, that in so short a 
time we have stepped to the front as the 
wealthiest nation on earth, that our in- 
crease of wealth under normal conditions 
is at the rate of two and a half millions of 
dollars per day: when we consider the 
rapid mechanical and scientific develop- 
ment of the last quarter of a century, it is 
not strange that we should see the com- 
bination of capital and the formation of 
trusts. They are the logical outgrowth of 
a most wonderful progress. During the 
last twenty-five vears we have been en- 
gaged in settling the great questions in- 
volving the right to control these vast 
corporations. As far as law is concerned 
we have the right to check the rapacious 
greed of aggregated capital. Through 
legislative enactments and through the 
courts the contest has been long and bit- 
ter, but the principle has been established 
and is now recognized by the two great 
contending forces. While we have upon 
our statutes the Inter-State Commerce 
laws and anti-trust enactments, yet those 
evils are still in existence. It is exhibited 
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in the Sugar Trust; we see it in the Na- 
tional Millers’ Association where they 
largely control the price of grain from the 
farmer and the price of the grain product 
to the consumer; and we find it in the “Big 
Four Beef Co.” that absolutely controls 
both ends of the market. If the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission has not the 
authority under existing laws to check the 
rapacious greed of these organizations, it 
has failed in its mission, and should be su- 
perseded by more effective measures. 

I am not an alarmist; I take no pride in 
making war on any organization or institu- 
tion that has for its object the greatest 
good to the greatest number of people. 1 
bid them Godspeed and a magnificent sue- 
cess in all legitimate enterprises; but I 
hope and believe there will never come an 
hour when the Congress of the United 
States will purposely give their consent to 
the building up of trusts and combinations 
for the control of the prices of the neces- 
saries of human existence. 

I desire to emphasize what I have said 
upon former occasions regarding the poli- 
tical attitude of this body. A man that 
has no political convictions is not fit to 
represent his district or state in the Farm- 
er’s National Congress. While we are a 
non-partisan organization, yet it is fair to 
presume that we represent nearly every 
phase of American politics. No man is a 
good citizen who will stay away from the 
polls and permit the election to be con- 
trolled by disreputable political dema- 
gogues. It is our place to be at the local 
caucus of the political party to which we 
belong, when called by the proper author- 
ity, and to use our influence in behalf of 
our best men, regardless of legitimate pro- 
fessions or occupations. 

While this organization is not political 
in its make-up, yet there is scarcely a ques- 
tion that may arise but has a political side 
to it. 1 FHT 

That we may differ in our notions as to 
what the policy of the government may be 
regarding our interests, is natural. The 
questions upon which we are asking fed- 
eral legislation should be discussed frank- 
ly from the standpoint that we view them 


without reference to their influence upon 
any political party. The strength of our 
organization in the past and our hope for 
the future lays in the fact that we ignore 
party politics as an organization, that we 
take each other by the hand in the inter- 
ests of the betterment of agricultural pur- 
suits. I hope that each delegate early in 
the session will draft such resolutions as 
he may deem important, submit them at 
once and have them referred to the 
proper committees for their consideration. 
There are many questions upon which 
we should take action. Notably among 
these is the enlargement of the agricul- 
tural department, giving it the power and 
the means by which it can open up every 
possible avenue of trade for American 
farm product, and to extend to it the same 
protection accorded to other interests. 
The amendment of our Inter-State 
Commerce law and Anti-Trust measures, 
giving the proper officers the right and to 
make it his duty to send for persons and 
papers and compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses or to place them behind the prison 
bars regardless of the millions they may 
possess. The extension of free mail deliv- 
ery to the rural districts, the enlargement 
of the weather bureau, a more systematic 
crop statistics, the reclaimation of the 
arid and semi-arid lands, and to restrict 
boards of trade to a point where they will 
prevent fraud in dealing in options and to 
entirely stop the bucket-shop disgrace. 
We should ask the congress of the United 
States to make sufficient appropriation to 
prevent the importation of infected live 
stock and to stamp out existing diseases. 
You gentlemen, hailing from all parts of 
the country, know much better than I can 
tell you, the importance of urging prompt 
action regarding every obstacle preventing 
the success of the farmer. The Congress 
of the United States when placed in pos- 
session of facts have been quick to eradi- 
cate existing evils. We should demand no 
legislation; we should seek to do no dam- 
age to other legitimate enterprises, but we 
should insist upon the recognition of our 
interests and we should be satisfied with 
nothing less, 
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WRITTEN FOR OUR Day 


THE STORY OF A HUMAN LIFE. 


ONCE BOUND IN THE FETTERS 9F SIN, NOW IN THAT LIBERTY WHEREWITH CHRIST 


HATH MADE US FREE. 


Copyright, 1896, Fred’k L. Chapman & Co. All rights reserved, 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The story opened with a description of the home life of the author asachild. An expose of the peculiar methods of 


the “ Lurkers.” Introduces some types of criminal associates, 


Some incidents in his early education as a law-breaker are 


related showing his aptitude as an apprentice to the craft, and his sincere admiration for older craftsmen. After a term at 
a reform school he embarks for America. Meets with former associates and resumes the old life under new skies. After two 
short terms of prison life in Canada, he becomes an inmate of Sing ing. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HE Bowery! What memories are 
evoked by that name. From end to 
end it abounded in glaring places 

of seeming harmless amusement, that were 
in reality infamous dens of theft, iniquity 
and shame. This, to a great extent, was 
true, also, of many of the down-town 
thoroughfares that intersected that no- 
torious highway. Decency, honesty or 
sobriety were sadly out of place, and sel- 
dom found there. The New York of to- 
day, like all other large cities, offers a 
fruitfu] field for the labor of the social re- 
former; but, in comparison with the New 
York of thirty years ago, the city is vastly 
improved; it is morally cleaner, more re- 
spectable and habitable. 

My term at Sing Sing had enlarged my 
circle of acquaintances, and I found myself 
very much at home with the gang that 
welcomed me on my return to the city. I 
was almost unknown to the police and, in 
spite of my recent term of imprisonment 
and the life of dissipation that I led while 
at liberty, I still retained a certain ruddy 
freshness of complexion that imparted an 
air of boyish innocence to my appearance 
which I found very useful on many a try- 


ing oceasion when, for certain reasons, 
suspicion was directed toward me. This 
fact was thoroughly appreciated by the 
older heads into whose companionship I 
now found myself cordially welcomed. One 
old-timer, whose professional judgment 
and opinion was uniformly considered 
worthy of respect by the gang, remarked 
that I was possessed of “the squarest look- 
ing mug he’d ever seen in all his travels.” 
I was also cursed with a large amount of 
reckless daring and indifference to con- 
sequences that led me into many difficul- 
ties in my after life, but was esteemed a 
valuable recomendation by my associates 
of the Bowery. 

For the next few months [I lived a life of 
constant warfare against society. Summed 
up in a few words, it might be said that my 
days and nights were spent in a series of 
more or less successful robberies. At first 
I had for a partner a smooth, skillful Lon- 
doner, a man of many aliases, best known 
as “English Jimmy.” On a certain oecasion 
we needed help, so a clever New Yorker— 
Joe McCarty, by name—was induced to 
join us and, finding the association mu- 
tually congenial and profitable, we contin- 
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ued to work together, until our partner- 
ship was dissolved by the hand of the 
law. 

As I look back on this period of my life 
and as incident after incident is brought 
vividly before me by memory, one fact 
stands out very clearly, and I marvel at the 
dense stupidity that it evinces on my part. 
I have already recorded the fact that near- 
ly all my life had been spent in the com- 
pany of men and women who subsisted by 
preying on others. I had been taught by 
precept, bitter experience and hard knocks 
to look out for myself, no matter at what 
cost to my fellows. Yet, in spite of all 
this, there were other rogues, more crafty 
than I, who managed to share in all my 
ill-gotten gains without taking any of the 
risks or sharing any of the perils that were 
attached to the life T was leading. 

We made our headquarters at Knapp’s 
place, but we also frequented many other 
notorious dives and saloons in the lower 
wards of the city. One place on Broadway, 
kept by an alderman, was a favorite resort 
with us, because of the peculiar character 
of many of its patrons. It had recently 
been brought into public notice through 
the killing of a well-known Philadelphia 
bully by the keeper of an adjoining dive. 
It was our custom, whenever we _ were 
more than ordinarily successful, to visit 
this splendidly decorated den of infamy 
and lavishly squander our money on a tribe 
of harpies—composed of variety actors, 
pugilists, pot-house politicians, ex-bar- 
keepers and gamblers’ touts—who would ap- 
plaud our songs and stories; laugh at our 
jokes, and do, say or think anything that 
would prove agreeable to our foolish van- 
ity, as long as our money covered all the 
expense of the entertainment... I know 
they must have had many a hearty laugh 
at our expense when our backs were 
turned, and I am sure that I, at least, in 
adition to all my other follies and crimes, 
was such an egotistical fool at this period 
that I deserved all their ridicule, and more 
too. 

As an intance, one afternoon I and Eng- 
lish Jimmy, in company with Boston Col- 
lins—whose acquaintance I had lately re- 
newed—had spent some hours visiting 
various saloons im the Eighth Ward, and 


OF A_ CRIMINAL. 


finally brought up at Prof. Clark’s place 
on Houston street. When we entered the 
saloon, we had quite a little following of 
the usual class; excellent, appreciative 
company as long as free liquor was flow- 
ing. There were several men in the place, 
chatting and drinking, and in a short time 
we were all busily engaged discussing a 
recent international boat-race. This was 
before the days of Hanlon, and some one 
among the crew of drinkers wondered why 
the English were able to defeat the rep- 
resentative American oarsmen. ‘“O, that 
question is easily answered,” said bump- 
tious I, “It’s all owing to the superiority of 
the English method of training.” 

“Ah!” remarked a tall, wiry fellow; “I 
spose you’re pretty well posted on that 
line ?”’, 

Here was my opportunity. I opened 
up, and drawing to my aid all I could re- 
member that I had ever heard in this con- 
nection, adding to it a large assortment of 
ideas furnished by a fertile imagination, 
I described a truly wonderful method of 
physical training, each moment going 
deeper and deeper into details as I noted 
the eager look of attention on the face of 
the man who had questioned me and the 
smiles of approval and admiration from 
the little circle that surrounded me. In 
the midst of it all, just when I had really 
begun to almost believe myself a past 
master in the art of fitting a man fora 
physical contest, Jimmy pushed his way to 
my side, with a short word of apology to 
my audience, and gave me to understand 
that important business demanded our 
presence elsewhere. Ordering another 
round of drinks, I left the place, several of 
the men expressing their disappointment 
that I had not time to finish my talk. 

I walked after Jimmy and Collins con- 
siderably elated at my late success, but was 
completely set back when my partner 
turned on me and gave me a terrific tongue 
lashing and a few words of explanation 
that sobered me and left me crestfallen 
and ashamed. 

“When I saw and heard what you were 
doin’, I done my best to give yer the office,” 
said Jimmy, when his indignation had some- 
what cooled, “but no, there was no gittin’ 


yer to tumble to yourself. Them blokes, 
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“OLD BOWERY.” 


‘ad yer so buttered up that yer wouldn’t a 
0, 
what a chump you are!” And I mentally 






tumbled if a brick ’ouse fell on yer. 


agreed with the verdict. 

The inquisitive gentleman who had been 
seemingly so eager to sit at my feet and 
learn of me, was none other than Jim Cu- 
sick, a man of world-wide repute as a train- 
er and acknowldeged as an authority on all 
that pertained to his profession. He had 
caught-me by my foolish vanity, and had 
put me through all my paces, holding me 
up to be laughed at and derided by the 
gang who were drinking at my expense. 
And I deserved it all. 

I haveisat many a night at a card table 
with men who would flatter me to the top 
of my bent; willing to stop the game at 
any moment to listen to and uproariously 
laugh at some foolish remark of mine, 
without either point or sense, and then, 
with many a word of praise for my excel- 
lent wit, they would skilfully rob me by 
their crooked manipulation of the cards. 


And I tried to think that I was enjoying 
life. O, the utter sin and folly of it all! 





CHAPTER XXV. 

There were other leeches. Some we 
were compelled to feed in order to insure 
non-interference on their part. I am not 
writing this story forthe purpose of ex- 
posing any person or any set of officials— 
the vilest with whom I came in contact 
were no worse than myself, therefore I 
have no stone to throw at any—but truth 
compels me to write that my experience 
with the guardians of the law and public 
peace in those by-gone days was not calcu- 
lated to cause me to think very highly of 
their honesty whatever might be my opin- 
ion as to their ability as thief-takers, 

I remember one instance where one of 
these same officers played a part in a trans- 
action that was carefully planned and car- 
ried through with boldness and skill only 
to end in bitter disappointment both to 
him and to the other participants, 
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At that time Broadway was very care- 
fully patrolled. The officer’s beat was con- 
fined to one side of the street only. He 
would walk a certain distance in one di- 
rection, examining each door on the route, 
then, retracing his steps, he would repeat 
the process on his backward march. The 
officers on other beats usually walked 
around so many blocks, naturally giving 
crooked people a better opportunity to ac- 
complish their work without detection. 

On the east side of Broadway, well down 
in the heart of the city, the main floor of 
one building was occupied by a firm en- 
gaged in the wholesale importation and 
sale of ribbons and laces. The firm did a 
very large business, and they had a cus- 
tom which has, since that time, grown into 
almost general use. Their whole stock of 
goods encased in card-board boxes, was 
left each night in its usual place on display 
tables, the whole being merely covered 
with plain white sheeting and the store 
brilliantly lighted, so that even chance 
passers by were able to see the whole inter- 
ior. The safe stood within plain view of 
the front door, and was painted white so 
that any marks or attempted tampering 
with it might be noticed by the police. 
Yet, in spite of all these precautions, the 
place was completely looted one night, and 
nothing but a seeming accident prevented 
the loss of a very large amount of valuable 
property by the owners. 

Like many another job of its kind, this 
piece of work was proposed by a very re- 
spectable business man—respectable in the 
sense that he had the respect and confi- 
dence of his business associates—who 
kindly furnished a list of the goods es- 
pecially desired, and stood ready to pay 
for the same when delivered. When the 
men who undertook the job examined the 
premises, they found that the conditions 
were such that an entrance was not at all 
difficult. Just a few doors south an inter- 
secting street ran eastward to the East 
River. Only a short distance from the cor- 
ner of Broadway, on the north side of the 
street, a store was in course of reconstruc- 
tion. A little investigation showed that 
the rear of this building and that of our 
Broadway importers were so close that the 
work of forcing an entrance was very 
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much simplified. The policeman who 
walked this beat was approached and 
sounded, and proved to be more than wil- 
ilng to stand in with the projected scheme. 
Arrangements were then made with the 


® proper parties in order that a hack might 


be on hand to carry away and deliver the 
expected booty to the “fence” or receiver. 

Everything moved along so smoothly 
that when the appointed time came for the 
execution of the job, the men interested 
felt absolutely confident of success. But 
the best laid plans are very often thwarted 
by unexpected trifles. The entry was 
easily effected through a window in the 
third story, which was reached from the 
top floor of the build:ng undergoing repairs. 
An outlet into the hall wag soon found, and 
the men—two in number—went speedily 
down into the common basement, the in- 
tervening doors offering very slight resist- 
ance to the well-made “screws” or skeleton 
keys, or, as a last resource, the power of 
the jointed “jimmy.” From the basement 
a short stairway led up to the main floor of 
the store, the doorway opening out in an 
angle or offset hidden from view of the 
passer-by on the street. A glance at the 
accompanying crude diagram will, perhaps, 
enable the reader to better understand the 
exact situation. 

At 10.0’clock the two men walked across 
from a saloon opposite and, passing 
through the vacant building, began their 
task; in less than thirty minutes they stood 
at the open door at the head of the base- 
ment stairway, facing the safe in the rear, 
and waiting patiently for the “office” or 
signal tap on the front window from their 
partner on Broadway. The whole of the 
rear half of the store was within their line 
of vision as they waited. Table after table 
stood loaded with boxes under their light 
covering of sheeting and the onlookers’ 
faces lighted up with satisfaction as they 
thought of the rich haul they were about 
to make. 





In a few minutes—that seemed very long 
to the waiting men—there came the ex- 
pected tap, tap—then, after a breathless in- 
terval, the noise of the policeman as he 
shook the outer gate and, reaching 
through, tested the security of the lock of 
the inner door. On he goes, satisfied, his 
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DIAGRAM OF INT 
heavy, measured footfall making echo 
pleasant.to the attentive ears of the two 
marauders. A little longer they wait, un- 
til the tap-tap is repeated, notifying them 
that the coast is clear; then, in perfect 
security, with a confidence born of the 
knowledge that in case of discovery the 
way of escape is safely open, they method- 
ically strip each table and shelf in the 
rear half of the store, of all their load, ex- 
cept the front row of boxes on each table, 
which are left intact and the sheeting 
-arefully draped and arranged to hide the 
deficit. The boxes are carried into the 
stairway and piled up, then, when the 
warning signal comes, the time of waiting 
is profitably occupied in removing the 
contents of each box and stowing the same 
in immense bags provided specially for the 
purpose. 

All night they worked—diligently carry- 
ing out the plan as arranged beforehand. 
In order to utilize space, the card-board 
centers, upon which the ribbons were 
wound, were patiently removed, and the 
costly material with the closely folded 


ERLOK OF STOLE, 


lace, was packed away in good order in 
those commodious bags. At last they were 
filled—six of them, and safely transported 
up stairs and over into the convenient 
empty store on the side street. 

After another brief wait, one of the men 
started out to release the faithful outside 
man from his post on Broadway and then 
to notify the hackman, waiting on a stand 
on an adjoining street, that the stuff was 
ready for removal. At the corner of Cros- 
by street he met the silent partner in the 
affair—the big, expectant policeman—and 
reassured him with a few words as he 
passed on. In a short space of time he 
found the hackman and, getting on the 
box or driver’s seat beside him, they drove 
quietly down the street towards their goal, 
passing ‘a precinct police station on their 
way. The driver proved to be a new man, 
very nervous and “leary,” but yet appar- 
ently eager to make the extra money that 
was to be gained by the hazardous job. 

It was nearly morning, but still dark, 
when they drove up to the loading place, 
and our acquaintance jumped down to 
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give a hand in carrying out the plunder. 
Just then two men, talking rather loudly, 
‘ame around the corner from Broadway, 
and stood chatting together. This was too 
much for the Jehu; he became alarmed 
and, whipping up his horse, he drove away, 
followed in a moment by the half drunken 
couple who had frightened him. 

It would be a very difficult matter indeed 
to depict the disgust and anger that filled 
the breasts of the men ieft waiting there. 
It would have fared very ill with the 
driver could they have laid hands on him 
during the next few minutes. After a 
short consultation another start was made 
to hunt up the driver and, if possible, 
bring him back, or at least bring the rig. 

The search was successful, and by 
threats, by promises and persuasion the 
driver was induced to once more make the 
attempt. He drove up and halted at the 
right spot. One of the men, feeling that 
after all they were going to reap a reward 
for their night’s work, shouldered a bag 
and started briskly across the plank that 
was the pathway from the store to the 
pavement of the street, but was completely 
set back on seeing the hack move swiftly 
away once more. 

What was the matter? Nothing much; 
that is, nothing to hinder the carrying 
away of the load of bags if the driver had 
been an adept at the business instead of a 
novice. A belated newspaper man—a re- 
porter, I think—had wandered up the 


(To be Co 
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street and, full of curiosity, had stopped 
across the way to see what was going on. 
When the hack drove away, it revealed, to 
the onlooker an utterly disgusted man 
standing disconsolate on the pavement 
with a six-foot bag, like an immense saus- 
age, on his shoulder. The reporter need- 
ed no explanation; he thoroughly under- 
stood the situation, and without loss of 
time he started off rapidly towards the 
near-by police station. 

Out from the shadow of a doorway steps 
the broken-hearted policeman, his mouth 
full of curses that are inadequate to ex- 
press the bitter disappointment he feels. 

“Git; git out of here,” he cries, with an 
oath. “Break away! That bloke has gone 
to the station and I'll have to head him off. 
What a murderin’ beastly shame.” 

The saloon across the way affords a con- 
venient and safe refuge, and hardly has its 
cover been gained when the whole neigh- 
borhood is aroused by the noisy alarm of 
the vigilant policeman. He courageously 
follows an imaginary gang of crooks into 
the vacant building, chasing them into the 
rear yard, exchanging shots with them 
and compelling them to drop all their plun. 
der. For all of which he is duly commended 
in the newspapers and by the captain of his 
precinct. And yet all their praise availed 
nothing against the bitterness and chagrin 
he felt at being robbed of what he always 
considered to be his legitimate share of 
that night’s fiasco. 


ntinued.) 
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A NOTED PROFESSOR SEES GHOSTS AND GIVES A SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION 


OF THE STRANGE PHENOMENA. 


BY HENRY LA RUE. 


There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in your philosophy, Horatio.’—Hamlet. 


ROFESSOR Amos E. Dolbear, the well 
known physicist and electrician, 
has recently been the subject of 

much comment among students of phy- 
sical research, through his narration of 
some of his startling mental experiences. 
He has since boyhood seen what is com- 


’ 


monly known as “ghosts,” and tells hair- 
raising stories of their queer midnight 
capers. Yet he gives a scientific explan- 
ation of the strange phenomena which 
shows the absurdity of the existence of 
ghosts and phantoms, outside the observ- 
er’s own brain. 

Mr. Dolbear is professor of physics in 
Tufts College, Massachusetts. He lives in 
a beautiful home in the suburbs of Bos- 
ton, and his honesty and _ veracity are 
vouched for by the leading scientists of 
the East. 

Filled with wonder at the reports of his 
experiences, I called upon Prof, Dolbear. 
I was accompanied by a friend, and it was 
evening. Unfortunately we lost our way in 
the woods near by, and as may be imagined 
we saw ghosts galore. We were cordially 
received by the professor, who is tall and 
spare, with grayish hair and large, lus- 
trous deep-set eyes. His forehead is high, 
and his whole appearance indicates the 
high-strung, nervous, intensely intellectual 
temperament. His voice is full and pleas- 
ing, and his speech is dramatic and _ pic- 
turesque. 

At first he hesitated about giving his 
experiences to the readers of Our Day, say- 
ing that people might think him “foolish.” 
But I assured him that we wished to pub- 
lish them not only because they were ex- 
tremely interesting, but from the fact that 
they might add materially to a clearer un- 
derstanding of the nature and workings of 
the human mind. 


He then said that he had been subject 
to strange dreams, visions and hallucina- 
tions since childhood. He said he might 
talk to me for a week describing the won- 
derful sights he has seen, the strange 
sounds he has heard, and the uncanny 
things he has felt. Here are some of the 
most interesting and typical of his noc- 
turnal experiences: 

“Some months ago I delivered an ad- 
dress at Eliot, and spent the night at the 
residence of Miss Sarah J. Farmer, daugh- 
ter of the late Moses Gerrish Farmer, the 
inventor of the fire alarm telegraph, the 
electric railway and electric light. I may 
say here that I knew Mr. Farmer, who died 
in 1893, only slightly. I never was inti- 
mate with him. 

“Well, on the night in question, I went 
to bed in the house where Mr. Farmer 
lived for many years. I went to sleep, or 
thought I was asleep, though I realized 
fully that I was in bed in Moses Farmer’s 
house and was fully conscious of my sur- 
roundings. 

“T heard Mr. Farmer talking to me, 
though I don’t recall particularly what 
was said, till I asked him: ‘How do I know 
you are Moses Farmer?’ Mind you, all 
this time I had not seen him, but had only 
heard his voice. 

“After I asked him that question he held 
out his left hand. I took it in mine and 
noticed that it was cold. The uncanny 
feeling it gave me was so strong that it 
awakened me. I felt nervous and uncom- 
fortable, and after twisting and turning 
for a while I finally went to sleep again. 
I had just about the same experience right 


over again. 
SAW CROOKED FINGERS. 


“T asked him again how I should know 
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him, and he held out his hand once more, 
and I asked him how I was to know it was 
his hand more than another’s. 

“Pll do this,’ he said, crooking two of 
his fingers up in a peculiar way, while 
holding the two others straight and very 
rigid. The trick is a difficult one—in fact, 
I have never found anyone since who can do 
it. I tried to do the same thing with my 
own fingers, and the effort awakened me. 
After thinking the matter over, I fell off 
to sleep again, and did not awake till 
morning. At no time did I see anything 
but a hand. 

“At breakfast I mentioned to Miss Far- 
mer, in a joking sort of a way, that I be- 
lieved I had been in conference with her 
father and then described the peculiar act 
with his fingers, by which he had sought 
to prove his identity. 

“Miss Farmer dropped her knife and 
fork and looked at me with astonishment, 
and asked: ‘Didn’t you know that was a 
peculiar trick of father’s? 

“IT told her I did not. She then ex- 
plained that with people whom he knew 
very well, he had a habit, when in a merry 
mood, of fixing his fingers in that way, and, 
poking his hand at them, he would say: 
‘Can you do that?’ 

“T afterward talked with several people 
who knew him well and who remembered 
that peculiar accomplishment perfectly. 
A Mr. Keefe, who was Mr. Farmer’s as- 
sistant for years, told me that Mr. Farmer 
had a knack of crooking any one of his 
fingers at will, while keeping the others 
perfectly straight, an exceedingly hard 
thing to do, as any one can see who will 
try it.” 


AN HALLUCINATION 


When Prof. Dolbear was asked how he 
accounted for that apparent phenomenon 
he admitted that he could not account for 
it at all, unless it be regarded as an hal- 
lucination, one of a type of mysteries 
which is fully recognized by psychical 
students and has been the object of a deal 
of investigation during the last fifteen or 
twenty vears., 

This led Prof. Dolbear to recall some 
earlier experiences in somewhat the same 
line. The first one he related occurred in 


a town in New Hampshire where he 
lived years ago. 

He said: ‘My house was about a mile 
from town, and I was in the habit of walk- 
ing up the railroad track and through a 
graveyard, as it was nearer that way. 

“One moonlight night as I was walking 
along the track toward home, I saw a 
woman some distance in front of me. I 
noticed that she seemed to keep just so 
far ahead all the time, and getting a little 
curious, I quickened my steps and finally 
ran, yet still the distance remained the 
same. 

“When we reached the graveyard I was 
surprised to see her enter it. I followed, 
and finally she disappeared in a_ small 
clump of evergreens. 

“T went in among the brush and _ ex- 
plored thoroughly, but could find no trace 
of her. Up to that time I had thought it 
all very singular, but when I found how 
completely she had vanished, I became a 
little frightened and made for home in 
short order. I saw nothing more of her, 
however.” 

ANOTHER QUEER EXPERIENCE 

Another experience that Prof. Dolbear 
remembered occurred twenty-five years 
or more ago, in Lexington, Ky., where he 
was teaching in the state university. 

He thus described it: 

“TF occupied a room in one of the col- 
lege buildings. In the center of the room, 
near the foot of my bed, was a stove. Fur- 
ther to the right was a closet the door of 
which was fastened by a clasp that re- 
quired considerable effort to unclasp it; 
and at the foot of the bed, on the left, was 
a heavy door leading into the corridor of 
the building. 

“In the room were a lot of geological 
specimens, some anatomical specimens, a 
skeleton-or two and what not. 

“One night I went to bed as usual. The 
stove door was open and the coal fire with- 
in east a brilliant glow throughout the 
room. Before I got to sleep I was startled 
by a big bang, that sounded as if a pile 
of boards had fallen right in the room. 

“T rose up in bed and looked around the 
room in utter astonishment. The next 
thing I saw the door of the closet slowly 
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swinging open. I arose and went and 
explored the closet, expecting to _ find 
someone there, but there was no one. 
While I was thus engaged the door leading 
into the corridor was shaken with great 
violence. I opened it and looked out, but 
there was nothing in sight to account for 
it. 

“T was pretty well nerved up by this 
time, and so I lighted my lamp, partially 
dressed myself and sat down to collect my 
senses. 

“After a while I placed the lamp on a 
light stand beside the bed, lay down on 
the bed, and went to sleep. Later I awoke. 
It was not yet morning, but the light was 
out. In the morning I examined the 
lamp and found no reason why it should 
have gone out. The wick was all right, 
and there was oil enough to have lasted for 
hours. 


DOLBEAR. 


“T heard in the morning that during the 
night a young girl, whom I knew very well, 
had died in the next house.” 

“Well,” I cried “those stories are re- 
markable in the extreme. Have you con- 
sidered whether they might not have been 
caused by purely natural means? Have 
you devised a theory for explaining them 
on scientific principles?” 

In reply he said: “You are doubtless 
familiar with hypnotism and know that 
the hypnotic state is produced by the in- 
hibition or putting to sleep of a part or all 
of the mental nerve centers, while the mo- 
tor or muscular ganglia are in their nor- 
mal active condition, and controlled by the 
mind of the operator instead of that of the 
person himself, There are, also, certain 
persons who are capable of hypnotising 
themselves and can put their body to 
sleep while their mind is awake, or vice 
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versa. Sometimes this happens accidental- 
ly as in the following case: 

“A few years ago a man living in Attle- 
boro, Mass., Mr. Anson Bourne, by name, 
suddenly disappeared. For three months 
nothing was heard of him. One day he 
returned, but could remember nothing 
that had occurred during his absence. The 
event mystified his townspeople. Prof. 
Henry James, of Harvard, hearing of it, 
went to Attleboro and hypnotized the man. 
While in the hypnotic state, Mr. Bourne 
gave a full account of his doings during 
his disappearance. He told of having gone 
to a certain town in Pennsylvania, where 
he had stayed some time. Prof. James 
wrote there and ascertained that Mr. 
Bourne had told the truth. He explained 
it as a curious case of double-conscious- 
ness approaching in strangeness the ficti- 
tious Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Mr. James, 
by inhibiting one consciousness, awoke the 
other. 

“The principle of inhibition, in a lesser 
degree, is a common one. When a person 
is deeply engrossed in study, his senses of 
hearing and feeling are more or less asleep 
or inhibited. A loud noise near at hand 
will not disturb a concentrated mind. 
When one is dreaming, his body or motor 
nerve centres are asleep, but certain mind 
centers are aroused so that visions flit 
across the imagination. In the case of a 
somnambulist, his mind is inhibited while 
his body is awake. 

“f apply this principle in interpreting 
my own dreams. For example. On one 
occasion I was staying over night at a cer- 
tain house with a friend. We occupied the 
same bed and talked for a long time after 
retiring. Finally we decided to keep still 
and go to sleep. I turned over with my 
face to the main part of the room. It had 
two large windows opening on the south, 
through which the moon shone brightly. 
Between the windows was a table. I lay at 
right angles to the southern wall, so that 
I looked directly across the moon-beams 


at the opposite wall where there was a 
closet. Scarcely a minute had elapsed, be- 
fore I saw the closet door open. A woman 
walked out and approached the table. 
Then she stood still. I was not seared, 
but I was astonished that a woman should 
have been hidden in such a place. I won- 
dered how she had gotten there. I looked 
at her carefully. She hid the closet door 
from view. Then I began to nudge my 
bed-fellow with my elbow, and called out, 
‘Jim.’ There was no reply. Then I called 
louder, ‘Jim!’ The first time I spoke, the 
woman’s figure became transparent, and 

I could see the door through her body. 
When I called the second time, she van- 
ished entirely from sight.” 

“Had you really nudged your compan- 
ion and spoken his name?” I asked eagerly. 

“Yes, He had felt and heard me, and 
wondered what was the trouble. 

“The explanation is this: As I lay on 
the bed, I was only half asleep. My eyes 
were still open. Yet I began to dream, 
and the vision of the woman coming into 
my mind, I saw her with my senses. The 
first time I called I became what you might 
call three-fourths awake, and the figure 
partially vanished. At my second cry, I 
completely regained ordinary conscious- 
ness. 

“All, or nearly all, ghost stories can be ac- 
counted for in the same manner. Suppose 
a person walks past a graveyard on a 
dark night. Fear may paralyze or ‘inhibit’ 
his intellect, while it will irritate and 
stimulate his imagination to run riot. 
Thus, as he walks along with open eyes, he 


actually sees the images cast up by his ex- 


cited imagination. The ghost story as he 
tells it to his friends afterwards, is true, 
yet all the phantoms he perceived had no 
existence outside of his heated head.” 

“What a simple and plausible theory!” I 
exclaimed in admiration, 

“Well, it has one virtue, at least,” he 
said laughing. ‘You will not find it in any 
of the text books on the subject.” 
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